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MONTHLY, 


NOVEMBER. 


“More welcome than voluptuous gales 
This keen, crisp air, as conscience clear. 
November breathes no flattering tales, 
The plan truth-teller of the year. 
What wins her heart and he alone, ’ 
Knows she has sweetness all her own.’’ 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


HERE IS THERE A MORE 
popular flower during the 
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year, than the chrysanthe- 
mum? Itisessen- 
tially the No-| 
vember flower, 
and is now at its 
height of blossoming in all 
foral establishments. 
Twenty years ago the 
chrysanthemum Was treat- 
ed as a hardy plant and 
cultivated in out door gar- 
dens. Later the plant were | 
gradually improved 
ound a place among the | 
sreen house plant. The 
popularity of this flower 
has come into prominence 
within the last decade. In 
1838 a floral firm in Mas- 
sachusetts purchased a va 
riety for the sum of $1,500 
This was a move unheard 
of in the chrysantnemum 
world, and gave a great 
boom to the chrysanthe- 
mum industry, and as a re- 
sult annual exhibitions of 
these beautiful flowers 
were held in all parts of 
the country and has con- 
tinued ever since. The de- 
Mand tor new varieties 
Caused fi-rists and nur- 
serymen to vie with each 
other in the attempt to pro 
duce new varieties. From 
the small varieties of the 
farden of long ago have come _ the 
Present varieties of enormous. size 
seen in the show windows of our floral 
stores or among the house plants Ir 
the window garden. Japan has right 
ly been designated as the original 
home of the chrysanthemum. It is 
heir national flower, and has been 
ffown extensively by them for many 
Years. From Japan the chrysanthe- 
hum found its way to France and Eng 

d and later came to America. The 
“Japs” have taught us many valuable 
lessons in the culture and improve. 
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Ment of this plant. The best flowers 
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come from plants grown in pots where 
sufficient amounts and kinds of plant 
food can be applied as are needed 
by the plants to perfect their growth. 
The farmer’s wife can easily grow 
these plants. She can have them in 
her garden and in September take 
them inside, where they will furnish 
abundant bloom during the month of 
November when flowers are scarce 
If large sized flowers are desired 


pinch off the young shoots as soon as 
they appear so that the plant wil not 
branch and grow only one stem pro 
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grown flowers are the ones thought of 
in connection with modern chrysanthe 
mum culture, the old-time forms seen 
in the home garden in days gone by 
are not to be forgotten. Their chief 
merit is in hardiness. They may ve 
planted in the open ground and there 
remain year alter year furnishing 
flowers in profusion extending late in- 
to cme season after the frost hag killed 
the dahlias and similar semi-hardy 
plants. 
* x + * * 
Winter Evenings for the Farmer. 


Winter will soon be here 
its long days and 
short nights. The even- 
ings may easily become 
one of the most profitable 
divisions of the day, if 
wisely used. The farmer 
will have time to look af- 
ter his past season’s work, 
balance his books and see 
how his profit and loss ac 
count stands. If he _has 
kept a record of his opera- 
tions, as every business 
farmer should, he can see 
i just where his largest 
profits came from. He will 
be able to discover some 
leakages that have cut 
down his profits. He may 
be keeping a cow, calf, or 
horse at a loss. He may 
find that his poultry yard 
is filled with hens that are 
not laying. He will be 
pretty sure to find a los- 





Collection of Window and Hot-house Grown Chrysanthemums. 


“So may life’s chill November bring 
Hope’s golden flower, the last of all, 
Before we hear the angels sing 
Where blossoms never fade and 
fall. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


ducing three or four flowers. If a 
bushy plant is preferred containing 
20 or more flowers, disbud the plant 
giving a symetry to the blooms. In 
selecting varieties for the window 
garden it is best to select dwarf va- 
rieties. If the plants are grown from 
seeds, plant the seed in the hot bed 
early in the spring and in May or June 
plant them out in boxes or in the 
open ground, for the summer. Upon 
the approach of frost remove them in 
doors. See that the boxes or pots in 
which the plants are grown are well 
drained. While the large hothouse 





ing proposition somewhere 
if he turns on the search 
light and 'ooks over things 
carefully. Whatever it is, 
it should be found and the 
conduct of the farm im- 
proved. This done, the 
evenings may be filled in 
profitably with - liberal 
reading along agricultural 
lines, to which should be added topics of 
national and state importance. Get ac- 
quainted with the outside world. No 
man suffers more from bad govern- 
ment than the farmer. He _ should 
scrutinize the doings of public men 
and the issues of the country in which 
he is vitally concerned. Farmers’ In- 
stitutes and Agricultural Societies af. 
ford an excellent opportunity for the 
exchange of ideas. Organize such so- 
cieties and take an active interest in 
them. It is important that the young 
as well as the older folks should be 
(Continued on Page Thirty.) 
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TO OUR READERS. 

We are pleased io announce that the 
first number of “Successful Farming” 
has met with a most hearty approval. 
The subscription list is increasing be- 
yond our expectations. We nave de- 
cided to give to our subscribers a 
thirty-two page paper instead of sfx 
teen pages, as in our first issue. We 
have reached this decision on account 
of the encouragement received from 
all sides. A large number of indorse- 
ments have come to us from those high 
in authority on agricultural matters, 
some of w...ch are published in this 
issue. 

Our aim will be to make each issue 
better than the previous one. We 
want our readers to help us and help 
each other. Send us your successes 
and failures, tell us all about them and 
we will work together, and together go 
forward. 

. + * + * 


OUR EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


The experiment stations taken as a 
whole are doing an immense amount 
of good in developing the agriculture 
of this country. Occasionally we find 
a station where more practical work is 
needed, together with scientific inves 
tigations. The individual is quite apt 
to look for immediate results and be 
comes impatient at the slow progress 
seemingly made in carrying on a 
scientific experiment. But he should 
not forget that to carry a scientific in- 
vestigation to a successful finish often 
requires years of painstaking work. 
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Deductions have to be proved. Facts 
must be determined before results can 
be given out. One of the best iiius- 
trations, of this feature of _ station 
work was shown by Laws and Gilbert, 
in their famous experiments conducted 
at the Rothamstead, Experiment s.a 
tion, England. Many of their field ex- 
periments covered a period of over 30 
years before they were given to the 
world. But when they were published 
no one questioned their thoroughness. 
The object of our experiment Stations 
is tersely given in the lhird Annual 
Report of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture. The secretary 
in referring to the Experiment Sta- 
tions to be found in the various states 
says: 


“(1) It acts as a bureau of infor 


mation regarding all questions of 
practical interest to farmers of its 
locality; (2) it seeks by practical 


tests to devise better methods of ag: 
riculture and to introduce new crops 
and live stock, or to establish new ag- 
ricultural industries; (3) it aids the 
farmer in his contest with insects and 
with diseases of his live stock; (4) it 
defends the farmer against fraud in 
the sale of fertilizers, seeds, and feed 
ing stuffs; (5) it investigates the op- 
erations of nature in the air, water, 
soil, plants and animals, in order to 
find out the principles which can be 
applied to the betterment of the pro 
cesses and products of agriculture.” 

With the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington and the State Experi 
ment Stations working together’ to 
improve tae various departments of 
agriculture there is little excuse for 
the twentieth century farmer who is 
not up-to-date in modern methods of 
farm work. 

* + * * oo 


THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


A most wonderful exodus of farm- 
ers and investors from the United 
States has beem made into Northwest- 
ern Canada during the year. The out- 
look for next spring, points to a still 
larger exodus of our young farmers 
into that country. The cause of this 
movement may be attributed chiefly to 
three reasons: First, cheaper farm 
lands; second, inducements held out 
by the Canadian government to actual 
settlers; third, the wonderful yield of 
grain during the past three years. 

The provinces, which on account of 
their agricultural resources are at- 
tracting settlers and investors, are 
Manitoba, Assiniboia, Alberta and &as- 
katchewan. The area of these prov- 
inces would easily sustain a popula- 
tion of 50,000,000 people.- Laws gov- 
erning the taking of .homesteads are 
broad and the terms’ most liberal. 
Wheat raising is the chief industry, 
although large yields of oats, flax and 
barley are reported. Excellent ranch- 
ing facilities may be found in the 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatch- 
ewan. The tide of immigration to this 
entire district of Canada is rapidly 
increasing. The railway facilities are 
rapidly spreading and an era of pros- 
perity has come to our Canadian 
neighbors. 

se 8 @..¢ : 

Hon. F. D. Coburn, secretary of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture: 
“Successful farming has a wholesome, 
clean faced look. It should find an 
appreciative audience.” 

* a * YY oo 

The United States department of 
agriculture does not agree with Dr. 
Koch. It reports that its experiments 
prove that tuberculosis is readily 
transmitted from cattle when the con- 
dition of the subject is suitable, — 





OUR BEST FARMERS. 


The question, “Who are your best 
farmers?” is a query often heard ex- 
pressed by the stranger on visiting a 
farming district for the first time. The 
answer is pretty sure to come with 
a touch of pride, when the successful 
farmers are pointed out, as they may 
be in any farming community in our 
country. 

We find the homeseeker striving, 
above all else, to locate as near as pos- 
sible to those farmers classed as best. 
By best we mean the ones who are 
making the most of their chances 
and are taking advantage of their op- 
portunities—the fellows who are push- 
ing to the front and making records 
for themselves in their chosen occu- 
pation. 

Our best farmers are those who get 
at the bottom of things and keep 
posted on the up-to-date mehtods em- 
ployed in general farm work. You 
will find them carrying on their farm 
operations with none but the best im 
plements known to the trade; a keen 
interest taken in the work that is 
being carried on by our experiment 
Stations, ‘an agricultural journal 
makes its regular visits to the home 


— 


the doings of the outside world are | 


noted, crop and market reports are 
watched, inaword our bestfarmersare 
thoughtful. They think, reason, plan 
and out of it all is developed strict 
attention to business rules and meth- 
ods and to the applying of them with 
courage and persistance. From the 
work that our best farmers are doing 
has come a healthy growth in our 
great agricultural industry. The list 
of successful farmers is being rapid: 
ly increased as the years go by, until 
no farmer can afford to be found any- 
where but in the van of the proces- 
sion of the BEST FARMERS. 
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HOW TO MAKE FARMING PROFIT 
ABLE. 

Much has been said and written 
upon how to make farming profitable, 
the work pay, and above all, the home 
happy. In reflecting over this matter 
thene seems to come to us a few prin 
ciples which if applied are sure to 
bring the results expected in making 
farming profitable. first, by develop 
ing the mind. This does not mean the 
acquiring of a vast amount of knowl- 
edge. A man may have his head filled 
with knowledge and still prove a dis 
mal failure. Facts obtained in “ha 
day work should be compared, theif 
relation sought out, thus developin 
@ process of true reasoning, out of 
which come hidden truths which ten@ 
to enliven the minds to active powers, 
of practical reasoning and to serve a8 
stepping stones to the attainment of 
real culture. 

You may sow the best of seed om 
uncultivated ground and reap 
unsatisfactory results. Likewise the 
accumulation of knowledge without 
the cultivation of the reasoning pow 


field. : 
The successful farmer should be thé 
slave of no man’s. opinion, neither 
should he despise the logical conse 
quences of science surrounding him 
on every hand. He should not forget 
that true science is always true 
aim to shun so-called science which 
has no sound foundation and leads 
astray from the path of truth. Bet 


in mind that good common sense 
often get at the root of matters, 
well as much of the teachings of 

day. Bring a cultivated mind to beat 
on the every day work on the farm 





The celebrated painter, Turner, 


ers will surely leave an almost barrea 
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once asked to explain how he mixed 
his colors in order to give them their 
lasting effect. He replied: “I mix 
them with’ brains.” Thoughtful men 
know that brains as well as brawn 
are required to make farming a suc- 
cessful profession. 

Secondly. Be thorough in all work, 
haphazard methods are _ too often 
found running on the farm. Let 
whatever is done be done well. Get 
the best of everything within your 
reach that will help to make your 
work more successful, the best stock, 
the best seed, the best machinery. 
Think nothing too small for attention. 
The waste on many farms is enor- 
mous. Fences, gates and general con- 
ditions about the premises, by being 
neglected, becomes the source of much 
loss. The old addage, “A stitch in 
time saves nine,” is as true today as it 
ever was. A little thing attended to 
in the niche of time. and ‘not put off 
until the morrow, peiturns many fold 
in the end. 

Third. Be honest and iruthful, no 
one can affgrd to be otherwise. Man 
is said to have been made upright 
but often times by the practice of de- 
ception he becomes fearfully twisted, 
a crookedness that is hard‘*to dispose 
of. wive so that meg will take your 
word, as quickly as they will your 
bond. a. 

Fourth and last. Practice economy 
and industry, these are the key notes 
upon which our’ successful business 


men build their vast-enterprises. Live 
within your means. Look on the 
pleasant side of life. Be satisfied 


with what you are doing if you would 
get the most out of it “for nothing of 
worth or weight can be achieved with 
half a mind, with a faint heart, with a 
lame endeavor.” 


* * * * ¥* 


WHAT SHALL I PLANT. 


The question that will soon con- 
front the farmer, if it has not already, 
is: What shall I plant as a profitable 
crop for next year? The dnswer to 
this questiom requires sound judg- 
ment and careful thought. He will 
probably reach his conclusions large- 
ly by the results of crops this year. 
This may be done intelligently if he 
has kept a clese watch on the mar- 
kets during the past season and 
studied the comparison of prices. To 
be sure, the farmer can not anticipate 
the amount of production of any kind 
of crop, the possible rainfall, acreage, 
etc., but if he has kept track of things 
during the past season he will not cal- 
culate blindly. He should, rather, plan 
wisely. Business mem are always get- 
ting posted on conditions. They know 
the conditions of all the markets in 
the country, the average prices for 
the year, the yields in other countries. 
They go so far as to estimate the 
quantity of any article, in which they 
are dealing, that will be required for 
the next year. The farmer who is the 
producer should be equally as well in- 
formed. It is just as important that 
he should look ahead as it is for the 
merchant. A common error among 
farmers is to attempt to raise a crop 
that was im demand the previous 
season, in this movement the farmers 
work together. If for instance, the 
potato crop is short one year, the po- 
tato crop will invariably be increased 
the following year, and if there is an 
Over production then, why the next 
year they will look for a crop that is 
short. This is more noticeable in the 
Perishable crops than in the growing 
of staple crops such as corn, wheat, 
oats, etc., for if a perishable product 
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he must sell quickly. The policy to be 
pursued should be to grow those 
crops that are likely to be short the 
coming season. Farmers who have 
followed out this last method usually 
have thought the matter out them- 
selves and have been benefited accord- 
ingly. There is a line of action 
which may be followed by every 
farmér and that is to grow products, 
of the best quality and to ship them 
to market, in an attractive condition, 
thereby gaining high prices for excel- 
lence. Buyers will seek the best even 
though the market may be glutted and 
there will always be a demand in any 
market for the best. 
* ok ok * ae 


WORLD’S HARVEST LATE. 

The United States department of 
agriculture’s summary of the crop of 
the world shows that owing to the re- 
markably cool and wet summer ex- 
perienced throughout a considerable 
portion of Europe, the harvest of 1902 
is one of the latest on record. The 
promise of an abundant yield has been 
but partially fulfilled in Europe, al- 
lowing for grain gathered in a damag- 
ed condition and for that actually 
spoiled. .In the instance of bread 
grains there will be a demand among 
millers in the countries so suffering, 
for good dry grain, to mix with the 
home product. 

* * * * of 


THE IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 

The tenth National Irrigation Con- 
gress was held at Colorado Springs, 
October 6 to 9. A large number of 
delegates were in attendance from 
the different western states. An im- 
portant matter considered by the con- 
gress was the question of merging the 
National Irrigation Congress with the 
Trans-Mississippi Commercial Con- 
gress. It was decided that the Na- 
tional Irrigation Congress should re- 
tain its present idenity until next 
year at least. The principal discus- 
sions taken up by the congress were 
the workings of the new irrigation 
law, colonization, and the preservation 
of the forests. Resolutions were 
passed indorsing the national irriga- 
tion act of June 17, 1902, and the aid 
rendered the cause of irrigation by 
President Roosevelt and the Depart- 
ments of Interior and Agriculture, na- 
tional and state laws for the preserva- 


tion of our forests were recom- 
mended. Congress was urgently 
asked to enact at its next ses- 


sion, a law that would carry into ef- 
fect the recommendations made by 
the president in his annual message. 
It was decided to hold the eleventh 
National Irrigation Congress at Ogden, 
Utah. 


* * * * * 


THE EUROPEAN CITY MARKETS. 

City markets in the large cities of 
the temperate zones at this season of 
the year are at their best in display 
of farm, orchard and garden products. 
Through these distributing centers, the 
perishable produce of the farm, or- 
chard and garden are very largely sent 
to the consumers. The origin of the 
central city market dates back to 
early antiquity, where we find the 
“market place” set aside for the dis- 
posal of the marketable products of 
all kinds: gradually the crude systems 
and methods practiced in that early 
period became changed to suit the con- 
ditions of supply and demand of dif- 
ferent countries. 

English Markets. 

A visit to the principal city mar- 

kets of foreign countries, especially 





Europe, furnishes a most interesting 
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theme for study and investigation of 
methods and systems in comparison 
with those practised in America. Lon- 
don, the great distributing center of 
England, and into whose markets a 
large part of the produce of the world 
finds its way, has two central markets, 
“Covent Garden” and “Spitalfields 
Market.” The former, being older and 
larger, and situated in the heart of 
London, supplies a large portion of the 
inhabitants, including the elite. The 
latter is situated in the east part of 
the city and supplies the poorer 
classes of the great metropolis; and in 
times of gluts or congestion of any 
product in the market, is by far the 
better of the two. Both markets prac- 
tice the same methods of buying and 
selling. Each is protected by a shed, 
covering several blocks, the space of 
which is divided into stalls, auction 
stands, and temporary store rooms, 
every available foot of space being 
utilized. The curbing surrounding the 
market.is lined with wagons from 
which produce is sold. ‘Ine rent for 
wagon and stall space is payed for, 
the same as in this country. 


The markets open for the receiving 
of produce at 4 a. m.; and for the next 
two hours everything is astir. getting 
things in readiness for the morning 
sales. Hundreds of wagons empty 
here their tons of produce. By six 
o'clock the sales begin. The first 
visitors are the retail grocers from 
all parts of the city, who hurriedly 
purchase what their customers de- 
mand and rush back to business. Fol- 
lowing these come the hotel stewards 
and boarding house agents. Between 
ten o’clock and noon the wealthier 
classes make their purchases. Suc- 
ceeding them come the commission 
men, who deal largely with the ouside 
trade. 

The English market lacks the var- 
iety and taste of display characteristic 
of the typical American market. This 
is due to the conservative tastes and 
habits of the English people and 
‘makes it one of the easiest markets 
to be supplied by the commission men 
or the producer. Fruits sent by cold 
storage and rapid transit from all parts 
of the Occident and Orient, packed 
and arranged in many ways, find their 
way into this market at seasons of the 
year when the home supply is ex- 
hausted, practically producing a con- 
tinuous market the year round. The 
commission men are made up chiefly 
of Jews, who are thorough business 
men and excellent salesmen. Their 
busiest time is during the apple and 
potato season. Apples are disposed 
of in hundred and thousand barrel lots 
by auction sales. Sample barrels only 
are exhibited at the auction block. To 
the outside trade in the smaller cities 
and towns out of London sample bas- 
kets of fruit in stock are sent, by 
means of which the trade is enabled 
o purchase. Those seeking sales in 
he English market find that to re 
‘eive the highest prices, uniformity 
f package, packed to suit the con- 
sumer, is the secret of success. The 
English buyer appreciates the attempt 
of the seller to establish a reputation 
y the shipping of first-class, graded 
zoods, and never forgets, either in 
wrice or patronage. 

Markets on the Continent. 

The city markets of continental 
Europe vary greatly. In some of the 
countries high types of markets may 
be found; but generally the opposite 
is the rule, and in many instances the 
methods employed seem indeed an- 
tiquated. In Holland the market gar- 








- [Continued on Page 7. ] 
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The farmers of our country are requested to 2 
contribute to this department, = 
7 ees = 
One of our large plow manufactur. 
ing companies in this country has re- 
cently received an order from South | 
Africa for 18,000 eight-horse plows 
The United States stands at the head 
of the column among all countries in 
the manufacture of farm implements 
of all kinds. Her farm machinery 
goes to all parts of the world. 


* * * * * 

















Northeastern colorado is the first 
section selected by the government 
for a reservoir to be built under the 
new national irrigation law. Thirty- 
nine townships along the Platte river, 
extending from Sterling into the cor- 
ner of Nebraska, have been’ with- 
drawn from public entry. 
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Between the many who are poor 
and the few who are rich stands the 
American -farmer. The Census Bu- 





reau in reporting on the value of 
farming property show conclusively 
that after all, so far as 
the actual wealth is concerned 
the farmers are capitalists. The 
estimate given .is as. follows: 
5,339,657 farms of the —_ 


States are worth $16,674,690,247. 
this amount $3,560,198,19f, or 21.4 per 
the value of build- 


cent, represents t 
ings, and $13,114,492,056, or 87.6 per 
cent, the value of land and improve- 
ments. 


& * * * * 


GRINDING KAFFIR CORN. 

Many of our readers are interested 
in the growing of Kaffir corn and the 
using of the grain in feeding stock. 
Mr. J. C. Huggins describes in the 
Kansas Farmer a method for grinding 
Kaffir corn. It is as follows: 

Most sweep mills will not grind it 
fine, and the millers want too much for 
grinding it. If the burr is quite worn, 
so much the better: Have the Kaffir 
corn dry, put a basketful into good 
solid barrel, chop with a long handled, 
sharp spade, add some more heads 
and chop, and so on. Fill your mill 
and continue to chop and grind. You 
can have it as fine as flour if you want 
to, and it makes fine swill to feed 
thick or thin. The Kaffir corn stem 
keeps the seed from feeding too fast 
and it grinds nicely, but not so fast 
probably about five bushels 


as corn, 
per hour. This depends on how fine 
you grind it. 


* * * * * 


IMPORTANT CROP REPORTS. 

The U. S. Department of Agricult- 
ure, in their vovember report, give the 
following data regarding some impor- 
tant crops: 

During October 14,971,318 bushels 
of eastbound wheat passed through 
the .-merican and Canadian canals at 
Sault Ste Marie. All other eastbound 
grain passing through both canals dur- 





ing the same period amounted to 8,- 
425,143 bushels. The flour movement | 
was 1,298,751 barrels, 

The estimated shipments of celery 
from California for 1901-2 are put by | 
commercial authorities at 1,200 car-.| 
loads, against 1,100 carloads in 1900-1) 
and 700 carloads in 1899-v0. | 

The broom corn crop of the United | 
States in 1902 is estimated at 39,800, | 


| vated and highly 
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000 pounds from an area of 76,300 
acres, The yield in the previous year 
was estimated at 37,150,000 pounds. 
The Fresno Republican estimates | 
the raisin crop of California in 1902 | 
at 100,000,000 pounds, the largest crop | 


| with one exception ever produced in 


that state. 
Commercial estimates indicate a flax 


| seed crop in the United States in 1902 | 


of about 27,000,000 bushels, a record 


| crop. 


The 19v2 peppermint-oil crop of Line 
United States is generally concedea to 
be very deficient, being genera}y es- 
timated at about 130,000 potnfs, 
against an average annual production 
of about 200,000 pounds. 

Mr. 
Cargoes Evening List, London, esti- 
mates the world’s wheat crop of 1902 
at 2,892,000,000 bushels. 


* * * * * 


WOMEN AS FARMERS. 


ANY WOMEN of this coun- 
try are taking a direct part 
in farming as a business. 
They have always taken an 
interest in an indirect way, 

mM. and the yearly profits on 
the farm rests largely up- 
on the farmer’s wife, but the modern 
feature of woman’s work on the farm 
is the running of their own farms in- 
dependent of anyone but themselves. 
Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, professor 
of domestic economy in the Minnesota 
School of Agriculture, who has been 
an active farmer for many years, re 
gards the future of the American 
woman farmer as most promising, and 
points to the census statistics which 
show hundreds of women listed as 
farmers. Professor Meredith further 
says: a 
“The work is ideal, and contrary to 
the opinion of the uninitiated major- 
ity, eminently feminine,” says Mrs. 
Meredith. “Why feminine? Because 
farming means infinite detail, and 
every woman, however’ unintelligent 


‘| otherwise, possesses a genius for de- 


tail. Then it gives her a home, a thing 
almost impossible to secure in the very 
start, ai least, in most fields of femi- 
nine labor, and most important of all, 
she meets not with opposition, but 
with chivalrous co-operation from the 
men .n the business. Sir Charles Dud- 
ley, an eminent Englishman, writing 
of the American, says that the dis- 
tinguishing thing about the farmers is 
their respect for women. We women 
who have made farming our business 
ean gladly vouch for that. 

“Another idea, now nearly exploded, 
however, is that a woman would find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to get 
men to work for her. For my part, 
I, who am both housekeeper and farm- 
er, could sooner and more easily hire 
twenty farm hands than one servant 
girl. I think this due partly to the 
fact that men who work on’ farms 
know that tuey receive better treat- 
ment as a rule when in the employ of 
women. - a 

“As regards the profits in the busi- 
ness, both my friends and myself can 
testify tat farming pays. For in- 
stance, on thirty-three head of Short- 
horn cattle which I sold last ‘fall, I 
made an average of $476. Other women 
I know are doing just as well. Some 
of them are married women, who, hay- 
ing inherited farms, are running them 
successfully, and without any aid from 
their husbands, either. Miss Gertrude 
Norrish of Hastings, Minn., a culti- 
educated woman 
whom I know, is making a brilliant 
success of a farmer, Other young 
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»| women are running farms in partner. 
| ship with their fathers; and do their 
| advertising under the head of Mr. and 
Miss Blank. 

“The girls here, while they are not 
taking full courses in the agricultura; 
department, are many of them taking 
courses in dairying and the feeding of 
cattle, enough to illumine the business 
of farming at least. 

“Of the hundreds of women now 
working in cities from whim I receive 
letters asking for information on farm. 
ing and the kind of farming that best 
pays, I invariably advise stock farm- 
ing. It is the most profitable, as well 
as the highest kind of farming, any 
women, most of whom possess a germ 
of the maternal instinct, are especially 
fitted for it.” 


+ * * * a 
SUGGESTIONS ON TUBERCULOSIS, 
Dr. A. S. Heath, V. S. 

How shall tuberculosis in our herds 














and dairies be remedied, on the prin. 
ciples of justice and economy to the 
public, to the farmer and to the dairy. 
man? 

The question is a most important 
one and one that has been discussed 
a great deal during the past few years 
by our scientists and practical men 
The following suggestions appeal to 
me as important in the treatment of 
this disease and to prevent its spread 
and development: 

1. Breeding from none but strong, 
vigorous, healthy animals, especially 
avoiding in-and-inbreeding, and breed. 
ing separately from the dairy. 

2. Selection of animals of the abova 
characteristics, with aptitudes for spe 
cial requirements—such as meat, milk, 
or butter, or cheese, or for labor. 

3. Testing herds by _ tubérculin, 
where enlarged glands about the eye 
head, neck, shoulders, flanks, or (in 
milk cows) behind the udder may he 
discovered by the farmer. 

4. A careful scrutiny of the food, 
of stables, or water, ample air supply, 
and daily, outdoor exercise, scrupulous 
cleanliness of the dairy and utensils, 
and by having post-mortem examina- 
tions made by an expert veterinarian 
or physician of all animals that die. 

5. By immediately separating all 
sick animals from the well ones. 

6. By great care in admitting 
strange animals into the herd; such 
should be kept apart from the nerd. 

7. By liberally feeding a herd with 
sound food, liability to infection is 
avoided, and animals in the early in- 
ception of the evil may be promptly 
slaughtered for food, if before and 
after slaughter they can pass a can- 
scientious inspection, 

This infection is not speedily fatal, 
like anthrax, but is insidious, slow, 
and may exist for months or years 
without showing to the uninitiated, 
any evidences of the disease, though 
in an auvanced stage. 

The danger line in tuberculosis is 
so uncertain in the meat and milk, that 
its absence is the best safeguard 
against human infection. 

Tuberculosis discharges from the 
mouth and nose reinfect the animal 
already diseased. The farmer should 
be able to detect this state. In this 
self-infection, the cumulation speedily 
contaminates the entire system. ~~ 

For myself I should not be afraid to 
use meat or milk of tuberculosis cows 
in the incipiency of the malady, for 
in the absence of statistics I believe 
that in all the contagious diseases 
our flocks and herds, comparativ 
few human beings ever become inf 











ed. Therefore, thoughtless haste i 
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the destruction of our domesticated 
animals should not be tolerated by 
the intelligent officials of the state 
Nor have I a doubt that I have main- 
tained sound health beyond the aver- 
age lot of man, though I may have 
thrived on meat and milk not alwavs 
free from suspicion, 

Fresh milk, drawn from _ healthv 
cows fed on sound food, with an am- 
ple supply of pure air and pure water 
never contains bacteria at the fime of 
All mischievous _ bacterial 
busy bodies have an external] source 
of contamination of milk. 


* * * * * 


Dr. L. O. Howard, entomologist of 
the Department of Agriculture, writ- 
ing of the manner in which seeds are 
carried to great distances, by birds, 
mentions an experience which Dar- 
win once had with a wounded part- 
ridge. Adhering to the leg of the part- 
ridge was a ball of earth weighing six 
andone-halfources. From 
the seeds conta'ned in the 
ball he raised thirty-two 
plants belonging to five 
distinct species. In this 
connecticn it might be well 
to note that many of our 
standard varieties of ber- 
ries have been chance seed- 
iings, the seed of which 
have been supposed to have 
been dropped by birds. 

* o * * aa 


















IMPORTANCE OF ROOT 
DEVELOP MENT. 

Plant developement from 
infancy to maturity depends 
upon a proper root system; 
inorderthat the cultivator 
may influence proper plant 
growth and aid the fertil- 
ity, texture and drainage 
of the soil, it is of the 
greatest practical import- 
ance that he should have 
a general knowledge of _ 
the roots of plants and the ===> 
parts they perform in fix «—=< 
ing the plant in the soil, +“. 
absorbing plant food, and-, 
in some iustances their: * 
mission as store houses for: <: 
food. When the seed ger- “7 
minates it feeds first on the 
stored material surround- 
ingthe embryo. This pro- 
cess continues until the 
pantlet is formed, as 
soon as this supply is exhausted, and 
weaning time has arrived, young roots 
are formed to aid in gathering and 
conveying food from the soil to the 
plant. As the roots push out in search 
of food they divide and subdivide, the 
small root hairs find their way be 
tween the soil grains, taking up water, 
nitrogen and ash ingredients for the 
Plant’s use, thus expanding the root 
into a most wonderful absorbing sur- 
face, much greater than is generally 
supposed, bearing evidence that noth- 
ing short of a large root system in 
most plants will suffice to meet the 
requirements of the plant. 

A simple illustration may be found 
in the root system of our potted house 
Plants or individual field plants of 
corn, wheat, grass etc., (See cut) all 
of which show plainly an intricate 
root system sent through the soil to ob- 
tain food and water for the plant’s 
heeds. With the farmer rests the task 
of equalizing the food supply and con- 
ditions of the soil, in order to bring 
about a systematic and natural root 
development. To accomplish this the 
Toots should be surrounded with 
Proper tillage, soil aeration and plant 
food. The farmer should bear these 





points in mind in preparing ground for 
future crops. If he will but examine 
any well tilled soil surrounding our 
common field plants, he will observe 
that the first two or three feet of soil 
beneath the surface is filled with a net- 
work of fine roots. 





THE MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 
OF INDIAN CORN. 


We have been interested for some 
time in the process employed in the 
manufacture of Indian corn into pro- 
ducts, that have come into general 
use during the last few years. This 
particular industry has become a large 
one in this country and has taken an 
important position in our commercial 
world. 

Thinking some of our readers might 
be interested in this industry we askd 
Mr. W. P. Kennard of Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, an expert in this line, to tell 
us about the manufacture of corn, into 





' 


Roots of corn spreading out in well tilled soil, drawn from life. 


starch, glucose, corn oil, rubber sub- 
stitute etc. He writes as follows: 

As a rule corn is now all shelled 
when received at the glucose or starch 
works. It is unloaded by machinery 
and handled by means of screw con- 
veyors and bucket elevators, into steep 
tubs called steeps; it is cleaned on 
the way and all dirt, nails, chaff, stray 
cobs etc., removed by a machine; it 
is also weighed in hopper scales. The 
steeps are round wooden tubs holding 
some 1200 bushels—a modern factory 
of fair capacity will consume 20,000 
bushels of corn daily. The corn is 
steeped in hot water charged with 
sulphurous acid which helps to soften 
the corn quickly, which takes about 
twenty hours soaking. The acid is 
made on the premises by burning sul- 
phur and passing the fumes up over 
coke, the water flowing down over the 
coke—in a sewer pipe tower. The 
corn now soft and swelled is passed 
through a series of mills and rolls, 
some for grinding, and some for crush- 
ing, some are steel mills, and some 
are French Buhr or stone mills. The 
Kernel of corn consists of three parts, 
hull, germ and starchy portion. In 
crushing, the hull and germ being 


tough from soaking are not broken to 
speak of, so are easily separated from 
the starchy portion by sieves. These 
hulls and germs are then separated 
from each other by being passed 
through a tank of water in which is 
an agitator, the germ being filled with 
oil floating off on the top and the bal- 
ance settling. These germs are now 
washed over silk bolting cloth with 
fine streams of water on what is called 
a shaker, being agitated back and 
forth quickly by an eccentric; being 
on an incline the washed germs finally 
fall of the end of the frame into a 
screw conveyor and go into the feed 
house for further treatment as a by- 
product. 


Separating the Hull, Germ and Starch. 


The hulls after separation from the 
germ in the tank are also washed of 
any remaining particles of starch and 
ane then conveyed to the feed house 








for further treatment as a by-product. 
All starch washed off the 
hull and germs in pass- 
ing over the silk shak- 
ers, flows with the water 
throuvh the meshes: f the 
silk and into a wooden 
trough, thence totus and 
tanks to mix with other 
starch liquors. The main 
starch liquor is obtained by 
begi: ning the starchy por- 
tion of the kernel after the 
hull and germs are sep- 
arated from it. This is 
done over stone bubr mills 
with a stream of water 
flowing into the mill; this 
mass is then pumped up 
and over silk shakers where 
it is again washed by the 
streams, everything flow- 
ing through the silk and 
away except the woody 
fire, etc., which pass« ff to 
_—-- the feed house over the end 
_ of the silk sieve. The 
- starch liquor is now all 
collected and settled and 
washed with c'ean water, 
=: being agitated; then, about 
-. the ccnsistency of cream 
Ayt.. it is pumped over long 


~~ runs or starch tables, 
Re either wooden or  cwov- 
ered with _ sheetirone. 


Tnese runs are from 125 to 
150 feet long, 220 inches 
wide, 6 to 8 _ inches 
deep and side by side cover a large 
area, usually a whole building; these 
are inclined from top to bottom slight- 
ly. This starch liquor is fed in a con- 
stant small stream at the high or top 
end of each table and flows the whole 
length; the starch settles by specific 
gravity in passing over and nothing 
but pure gluten in solution should pass 
out of the waste pipe hole at the tail 
end; this gluten is pumped over to 
tanks in the faed house where it is 
settleu, the water runs off and then is 
pressed in filter presses into cakes; 
another by-product. These runs or 
starch tables gradually fill—should 
fill up say six inches in six hours. 
Then the stream of starch liquor is 
shut off and clear water turned on and 
surface washed. This wet or green 
starch is quite solid and heavy and 
is now shoveled out by men with 
wooden shovels, the men wear wooden 
shoes; by means of endless belts and 
conveyors these broken chunks of wet 
starch are carried to other tanks, 
called breakers, where the starch is 
again washed and agitated and settled. 
The Source of “Pearl Starch.” 
Up to this point the process is the 
(Continued on Next Page.) 











THE MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 
OF INDIAN CORN, 
(Continued from Page Five.) 
same whether for a glucose factory or 
for a domestic or culinary starch fac- 
tory for laundry and table starch. If 
for laundry starch or other com- 
mercial starch the liquor is settled 
and washed several times in these 
breakers and then pumped to vats, 
mould boxes, etc., being finally cut into 
cubes, wrapped in blue paper and dried 
in kilns by slow heat to form the large 
lumps which the trade now demands; 
the same starch is powdered when dry 
for culinary or food starch, put up in 


yellow packages and called corn 
starch. 
This same starch is dried quickly 


and cheaply by means of trays and 
a hot air blast with a fan, and then 
forms long crystals and is called 
“Pearl Starch.” This is sold in barrels 
for commercial purposes, such as art 
used by laundries, cotton and woolen 
mills, for sizing warps, for paste, for 
dye works, calico printers, bleacher- 
ies, etc., and when powdered, for a 
filler for baking powder and for candy 
moulds for confectioners. Owing to 
the simple and quick way of drying 
it costs less than half what the lump 
starch costs, all of which has to be 
handled and rehandled in small cubes 


—one dries in a day and the other in 
a week—but the main difference in 


cost is in the labor; the desire of the 
public for the starch in the form of a 


lump or irregular cube-like crushed 
stone, instead of a long crystal, is 
simply a whim to which they have 


been eudcated by tne manufacturers, 
and for which they are willing to pay 
over double the price. It amounts to 
nothing, as both are dissolved in water 
before using. 

This Pearl or Commercial starch is 
now a regular product of a glucoss 
factory, because it can be sold in bar- 
rels and in carload lots and is a 
rather new field ior them. 

Making the “Sweets. 

Now, go back to the starch liquor in 
the breakers of a glucose factory. 
From the breakers it is pumped to the 
sugar house or refinery proper. A 
quantity at a time is taken into a cop 
per cylinder called a convertor or di 
gester. A weak solution of acid is 
added and steam turned on until a 
certain bo.ling point is reached; then 
a sudden change takes place, and th 
milky liquor becomes colorless and is 
called sweet water. In the next pro- 
cess this trace of acid is entirely elim 


inated and this sweet water is boiled 
in closed copper pans, out of which 
the air has been pumped—and called 


vacuum pans—between the boilings it 
is run down through large iron cylin- 
ders filled with treated burnt bone or 
animal charcoal called bone black, 
the greatest filtration known, turning 
the slightly yellow liquor into crystal 
whiteness and removing all traces of 
impurity. A final boiling in the 
vacuum pans brings the liquor to 41, 
42, 43 or 44 degress Baume at 70 de 
gress Fahrenheit, as wanted by the 
trade; then to the warehouse where it 
is barreled hot. On the way over some 
manufacturers run it through regular 
filter presses with clothes between the 
filter plates to give it an added bril- 
liancy, especially if for table syrups. 
After each run of liquor over the bone 
black this charcoal has to be burnt 
over again or revivified in kilns built 
for that purpose, as the pores of the 
charcoal becomes filled with matter 
which has to be burnt out; at each 
burning there is a small percentage of 
loss of bone coal. 
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The 41 glucose is used for mixing 
with molasses and as a body for all 
table syrups. The 42 is used as a 
body for all cheap jellies, jams and 
preserves; the 43 and 44 for all candy 
manufacturers, chewing gum, brewers, 
refiners, wine rectifiers, and tanners 
it is 


for stuffing leather. Altogether 
the cheap sweet of the world and is 
now exported in immense quantities 


to every principal port the world over; 
ten years ago this export business was 
a small matter, and went to but few 
ports. 

There is about 20 per cent less sac- 
charine in the product from corn than 
from came sugar or sugar beets, but 
the price is 1144 c per pound, as against 
over 5c per pound for cane. To make 
what is commercially known as grape 
sugar, instead of glucose, the conver- 
sion by acid and heat into sweet water 
takes place at a higher temperature or 
the heat is applied longer; subsequent 
operations are the same, except the 
hot liquor is not run into barrels in 
the warehouse, but into pans, where 
it solidifies when cold, and is then 
broken up and shipped in bags, large 
quantities go to the ale brewers of 
England. If this grape sugar could 
be made to granulate or form crystals 
when cold so cane sugar, which does 
granulate, could be aduiterated with 
it, it would revolutionize the sugar 
trade. Millions have been spent in 
experimenting to no avail, 
sugar has no. grain and breaks up like 
marble or broken stone used for top 
dressing macadam roads. 

Manufacturing the By-Products. 


Now, we have covered all but the 
zluten from the starch tables and the 
hulls and germs and woody fibre from 
the silk shaker sieves, which were pre- 
viously sent ovcr to the feed house, 
and trom these all by-products are 
made, which now form a large part 
of the revenue of both glucose and 
starch manufactories, and the income 
from these sources has greatly reduc- 
d the selling prices of the principal 
rroducts. 


In the feed house the cakes, or 
residue, from the gluten from the 
tarch tables, and the woody fibre 
‘rom the silk sieves, are formed by 


rising the above together and pump- 


ng them througu filter presses, under 
jressure, with clothes between the 
ress plates; the water which runs off 
hould be nearly clear and let off 
hrough the sewers. 

The cake thus formed is broken up 
ind mixed with the hulls which have 
lready been sent over to the feed 
rouse from other silk shakers, as pre- 


viously described. This mixture is dried 
by slowly revolving large iron drums 
yr dryers, filled with steam pipes, the 
feed or mixture entering damp at one 
end and coming out dry at the other 
end. 

After a slight grinding this mixture 
is sold in bulk and in carload lots, 
1r in bags at slightly under the price 
of corn meal for cattle feed, and dif- 
ferent factories give it different names, 
such as Chicago Gluten Meal, Cramm 
Gluten Meal, King Gluten Meal, Buf- 
falo Gluten Meal, Rockford Diamond 
Gluten Meal. This feed by analysis 
shows 32 -o 34 per cent protein, 3 to 
15 per cent fat, the higher numbers 
coming irom the starch factory feed 
and the lower numbers from the glu- 
cose factories. 

A few years ago this gluten meal 
was much richer in fats and oil, as 
the germ, or oil sac, was also mixed 
in with the hulls; after years of ex- 
periment this oil sac is now separted 
before coming to the feed house by 


the corn, 


floating off in a tank of water, as pre 
viously described, and is hanuled by 
itself in this way: The germs are 
dried in revolving dryers, same as de 
scribed for the gluten meal, then they 
are conveyed by screw conveyors to 
the cu. house, a separate building and 
a new feature. Here .we dried germs 


or oil sac—are handled the same as 
cotton seed or other oily seeds—the 
are ground by sets of steel rollers, 


then soaked, then steamed or cooked, 
and this mass is formed into cakes, 
laid between canvass cloths and many 
layers at a time squeezed between 
plates in hydraulic oil presses, and 
thus the oil runs out; this oil is called 
corn oil, and is sold for use in manu- 
facturing ready-mixed paints. It is 
excellent for many purposes, and, if 
bleached, can, no doubt, be mixed 
with olive oil for salad oils and put- 
ting up sardines. The cake, or resi- 
due, from the oil presses is kept solid 
as it comes from the presses and is 
packed in bags for export trade to 
England and the Continent, and brings 
a high price, being very rich in fat. 

It is ground when it is fed and mix- 
ed with other cheaper feeds for cat- 
tle and horses, and, no doubt, is large- 
ly used in dairy districts. Of late, a 
part of the corn oil made has been 
mixed with sulphur and other chemi- 
cals and the whole mass heated and 
stirred, the oil becoming so-called vul- 
canized, forming a substance similar 
to raw Para rubber, and called by 
the trade name of Kommoyd. This 
rubber substitute is being used in mak- 
ing cheap rubber boots and coats, a 
small percentage of it being mixed 
with pure rubber. 

In a properly run factory nothing 
but clear water should go down any 
sewer or waste pipe, everything else 
being utilized in some form;and prac- 
tically every man, woman and child 
uses daily in some form the product 
of a kernel of corn. The business has 
grown in thirty years from a begin- 
ning to a daily consumption of about 
110,000 bushels of corn into glucose 
and grape sugar, and about 60,000 
yushels daily into starch of all kinds. 
fhe present tariff bill gives a duty of 
15 per cent ad valorem on glucose and 
grape sugar, but the duty is a dead 
letter, as foreign competition is not 
to be feared, as we are the corn-produc- 
ing nation. 


A very small quantity of German 
glucoce, made from the starch from 
potatoes, is imported by some of the 


retail fancy candy manu- 
facturers to suit the whims of their 
imported workmen, and for which 
they pay five times the price of the 
domesic product. 


TAKE 
OUR ADVICE 


for our 80- 
Ve send it F 


high-priced 


and write toda 
Grocery List. 


to heads of families. It will enable 
you to save 15 to 40 per cent on your 
groceries. Our shipments go every- 
where and always prove satisfac- 
tory. Write for Grocery List today. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago 


| Can Sell Your Farm 


or other real estate for cash, no matter where located 
Send description and selling price and learn my wonder., 
fully successful plan. 
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THE EUROPEAN CITY MARKETS. 


(Continued from Page 3.) 


dens of the cities are on the docks 
bordering the canals passing through 
the streets. Produce is sold from 
these docks and from the boats. Mar- 
ket hours are from 4 a. m. to 10 a. m. 


All sales are made in a quiet way and | 


with a lack of interest. While the 
fruit and vegetables are spotlessly 
clean, they are crudely’ exhibited, 
usually in second-hand baskets, bar- 
rels or crates, occasionally in piles in 
the bottoms of the boats. All flowers 
are most artisically arranged, and find 
ready sales, as the Holland people are 
great lovers of flowers. 

In the Austrian cities the markets 
are conducted im open squares set 
aside by the government. 
duce is sheltered by small tents, awn 
ings and huge umbrellas during the 
market season, in spring, summer and 
fall. Warehouses and retail dealers 
consume the products in the winter. 
In Vienna tolls or fees are collected 
on all produce sold within the city 
limits. As the bulk of the fruit and 
vegetables is sold from wagons and 
temporary stands, order and display 
are practiced but little. The huck- 
ster’s business is tremendous. It is 
estimated that at least one-third of 
the city’s population is supplied with 
food by them. The apple shipments 
to the cities of Austria from the sur- 
rounding country are made chiefly in 
boxes, each specimen being wrapped 
in tissue paper. Only first-class fruit 
is shipped in this manner, from seven 
to eight hundred apples being placed 
in the box. Second-class stock is 
shipped in barrels, carefully graded 
and labeled. 

The city markets of Italy are very 
unsystematically arranged; vegetables, 
fruits, wines, macaroni and cheese are 
exhibited in the same booth, giving an 
intermingling of odors. Yet in spite 
of this irregularity of arrangement, the 
Italian is noted for’ his wonderful 
methods of display in showing his pro- 
ducts. Peaches, plums, prunes and 
grapes may be seen exhibited on fresh 
leaves and in baskets lined with cut 
tissue paper of different colors; onions 
braided into strands of corn husks, 
along side of pyramids of “palniagean”’ 
and “switzer cheese”—all efforts be 
ing made to exhibit in as attractive 
astyle as possible. This is a feature 
observed among the “Dagoes” in our 
own country, who make our best huck- 
sters and street venders. From early 
horning until late in the evening, the 
Italian market is a continual babble. 
The produce found there is chiefly 
made up of home products, a large 
amount of which is shipped abroad. 

The German markets are patterned 
quite extensively after the plans and 
Methods of the English and French 
markets. They are very clean and 
systematically conducted. Large 
Qantities of foreign fruits of various 
kinds may be found at all times of the 
year in these markets, for Germany 
does not begin to produce fruit in 
Sificient quantities to supply the 
home demand. Strenuous efforts have 


port trade. The latter step has re- 


ttade with the United States. Fruits, 


The pro- 


heads tied in by ropes. Poor grades | 
of fruit are turned into wines, jellies | 
and syrups, so that there is but little | 
loss to the fruit growers. 

France surpasses he world in her 
well-managed city markets. The Cen-| 
tral Market of Paris is the largest in| 
existence and is most elaborately con- 
structed. It supplies the entire city, 
besides a very large export trade to) 
outside towns and cities. The best) 
methods of packing and handling fruit | 
and vegetables of all kinds are care- | 
fully studied and practiced. Co-opera- | 
tion in marketing fruits and products | 
is practiced largely by the producers, | 
and has shown most remarkable re- | 
sults. The market opens at 4 a. m.., | 
and by 8 a. m. all selling ceases and | 
the market is cleared and closed. The | 
results of this is very active work on} 
the part of the sellers and buyers. As | 
France produces such a_ wonderful | 
variety of products, the City ees 
is always teeming with fresh produce. 
The majority of the persons found in| 
the market selling the farm and gar- | 
den products are women who are neat- | 
ly dressed, wearing white aprons and 
caps. The men are dressed in white | 
smocks, everything bearing the air of 
neatness. As much care is shown in 
exhibiting the produce as in the per- 
sonal appearande of the sellers. Flower 
stands are in profusion and their sales | 
are enormous. The French people are 
noted for their ability to make near- 
ly everything raised salable, and for | 
their economy. 

Comparison With the United States. | 

In comparing the city markets of) 
Europe and the United States we) 
should bear in mind that “This coun- | 
try is the country of opportunity;” and | 
if the producers for these markets 
would carefully guard their interests | 
they could use the city market and its | 
auxiliaries to the best possible ad- 
vantage The resources are indeed 
abundant, jut the problem of distri- 
bution awaits solution. Our “city mar- 
kets,” from which our fruits and pro- 
duce are distributed, are not thorough- 
ly understood by the producer. We 
find too many men between him and 
the consumer. How to do away with | 
these men and reach the consumer 
more directly is the burning question 
of tue day. Our country is largely free 
from landlords, but it is cursed with 
am army of speculators preying upon 
the producers, practically gambling 
with necessities and robbing on all 
sides both the producer and consumer. 
These are the questions the fruit 
grower and farmer by co-operation 
should be coping with. 

The present tendency toward the 
improvement of methods in our “city 
markets’”—the taking of practical 
ideas from foreign markets and adopt- 
ing and utilizing the best features of 
such markets in our own—is surely a 
step in the right direction. If possible 
the farmer or fruit grower should be 
his own commission man; or, if that 
be not possible, he should strive to 
select the most reliable dealer that 





put forth during the past five | 
years to encourage the planting of | 


{mit plantations and to build up the | 


sulted in the building up of a strong | 
|ages are sought for most by the con- 


may be obtained. Afer raising the 
produce he should learn to sell it for 
the.mos. money, remembering that the 
produce which brings the most is that 
which is packed the most neatly and 
with greatest uniformity and honesty. 
He suould find out what kind of pack- 


tch as apples, pears and plums, are|sumer; he should know his business 


thipped to the city markets from the | thoroughly, have confidence in himself 


‘ountry districts in bulk, usually in| and make those with whom he trades 


‘arload lots. They are carefully sort- 


tity trade. Where outlying towns are 


be reached with apples, they are 
thipped in roughly built barrels, the | 


‘i in the warehouses and sold to the | 


have confidence in him. In conclusion, 


the producer should remember that he 
should try to cater to the tastes of | 


the consumer, with himself as his own | 


business 1 anager.—E. E. F. } 


MARKETING PERISHABLE PROD. 
UCTS. 


One of the greatest boons to the 
proper marketing of all perishable 
farm products is our present improv- 
ed system of cold storage, to be found 
in all our large cities and trade cen- 
ters to which the bulk of our products 


| are Shipped each season. The remark- 


able development of refrigeration in 
recent years has exrcised a wonderful 
and important influence upon the en- 
tire commerce of our country, the 
trade with foreign countries being 
greatly enhanced. A score of years 
ago the landing of perishable products 
from the antipodeh, in our markets, in 
good condition, was undreamed of, but 
the inventive mind solved the problem, 
Methods were devised by which prod- 
ucts not covered with tin ar other 
metals but simply surrounded by dry 
air of a low temperature are shipped 
long distances, playing an important 
part in the world’s commerce. The 
low temperature maintained in this 
process, which is suited to different 
products, is chiefly used to rrest all 


| progress of decay which is set up by 


the agency of germs and which goes 
on in all tissue from the period of rip- 


| ening to that of final destruction. This 
| exchange of products between coun- 


tries and parts of countries at differ- 
ent seasons of the year, aside from 
pecuniary gain, accelerates change of 
diet. As the principle of all cold stor- 
age is that warm air rises and cold air 
falls, cold storage systems are used 
in many hospitals and sanitary insti- 
tutions to regulate ventilation. Tho 
process employed in the early ‘use of 
modern cold storage was the so-called 
“cold air machine,” in which cold was 
produced by compression of air, the 
air being cooled while in this state 
by means of water and by subsequent 
expansion in the performance of the 
work of ordinary air. Although the 
system was simple in construction, the 
cost of furnishing the power ‘was ex- 
ceedingly great; hence a more econom- 
ical plan was brought into general use 


Ammonia System. 
in 1890, and which was known as the 
“Ammonia Expansion System.”  Al- 
though there are many systems used, 
they all follow the same general prin- 
ciples. The “Linde System” of cold 
storage, introduced in 1875, by Prof. 
Linde of Munich university, as among 
the best. The nature of the “Ammo- 
nia System” is very simple, the prin- 


| ciple being to produce the evaporation 
|of a liquid and subsequent recovery 


by condensation. Liquid anhydrous 
ammonia is used chiefly, although oth- 
er similar volatile liquds may be used. 
The heat necessary for evaporation 
is abstracted from surrounding bodies, 
thus reducing them in temperature 
to points of refrigeration. These bodies 
are either brine, water or air. The 
one in most common use is brine, The 
refrigerator consists of wrought tron 
cous about 1% inches in diameter, 
tested to a pressure of about 2,000 Ibs. 
to the square inch. Ammonia vapor 
is subjected to condensation in the 
condenser, and in this highly con- 
densed from it is permitted to escape 
into the refrigerator coils through a 
regulating valve; escaping thus quick- 
ly, it expands. This expansion neces- 
sarily absorbs heat from the bodies 
surrounding the coils, thus reducing 
the temperature of the_ solution 
through which they pass. This is usn- 
ally an uncongenial solution of brine 
in which calcium chloride is some 
times placed so as to permit a very 
low temperature being reached in the 
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liquid. The liquid may then be used 
as a transmitter of cold in one of two 
The first and most common is 


ways. 
by the constant circulation of cold 
brine from the brine tank, through 


pipes placed in the refrigerator cham 
bers, the result being not only the 
absorption of heat from the air, but 
also the condensation of moisture on 
the exterior of the system of brin¢ 
pipes. The second is the cooling of a 
series of extended surfaces bounding 
the shallow tank in which is found 
the brine and evaporating coils, tne 
entire tank being placed in an insu 
lated passage through which an air 
current is being constantly passed by 
the force of a fan. The air passing 
over the cool surfaces becomes re- 
duced in temperature and is conveyed 
to the chambers or rooms to be refrig- 
erated. On steamers a system is quite 
common and may be found on the New 
Zealand line of steamships where the 
ammonia coils cover a large surface 
either in the upper parts of the room 
to be cooled or in a specially construct- 
ed chamber. In the latter instance the 
air is driven by a fan from the chan 
ber to the rooms to be cooled. Ir 
discussing various systems I have 
found the consensus of opinion to be 
in favor of the system in which the 
air is cooled by the extended surfaces 
in a brine tank. The advantages of 
modern refrigeration over the old ice 
methods are in keeping the rooms re 
frigerated at a stable temperature for 
any desired length of time, saving of 
space in construction, and a corre 
sponding decrease in the cost af labor 


Period of Storing. 


necessary to carry on the process. The 
period that perishable products cap 
be kept in a cold storage depends up 
on the products and their condition 
when stored. My own observations 
in this and other countries have in 
cluded the London Dock company cold 
storage plant, where Australian beef 
and mutton are sold on the market ai 
top prices after being kept for over 
three years and even longer at a tem- 
perature of between 4 and 5 degrees 
below zero F.. Correspondingly butter 
and poultry have been preserved for a 
like period. Apples have been kept ip 
modern cold storage for two years and 
exhibited in a sound condition. Ip 
most cold storage plants the temperfra- 
ture is kept at from 34 degrees to 40 
degrees for perishable products that 
are to be placed on the market in a 
few days or weeks. At this tempera- 
ture butter and eggs can be kept five 
to ten months in perfect condition. 
In fruit products, strawberries, black 
raspberries and cherries two or three 
weeks; peaches and plums from three 
to five weeks; apples four to twelve 
months, in some varieties of later 
sorts very much longer; pears from 
two to four months; bananas and 
oranges from two to three months; 
melons from three to eight weeks. 
Vegetables vary from two or three 
weeks to an almost indefinite period, 
the potato b ing one of those which 
will keep longest. In all cases if the 
temperature is lowered the keeping 
period is proportionately extended. It 
is important to note the adaptability 
of various fruits to cold storage treat- 
ment, which opens up at once the 
question of production of adapted va 


Preparation of Products. 


rieties. In placing fruit on our-mar- 
kets great care should be exercised. 
The brain as well as the brawn must 
be brought into play. Too often is the 
fruit grower met with this report from 
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WEAK KIDNEYS 


AND 


BLADDER TROUBLE. 





Had to Pass Water Very Often Day and Night. 





Cured by the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root 


Among the many famous cures of 
Swamp-Root investigated by Success 
ful Farming, the one we publish 
this month for the benefit of our read- 
ers, speaks in the highest terms of 
the wonderful curative properties of 
this great kidney remedy. 





A. H. MOONEY. 


DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 
About two years ago I had a very severe 
case of kidney and bladder trouble. The pain 
in the small of my back was so severe that 
I could not stand it to stay in one position 





more than a moment or two, and was obliged 
to pass water very often day and night. I 
tried medicines and doctors without getting 
relief. Noticing an advertisement in the To- 
peka State Journal of Swamp-Root, I deter- 
mined to give it a trial and bought a bot- 
tle. By the time I had finished the first 
bottle the pain had entirely disappeared from 
my back. The pain and frequent desire to 
pass water ceased. However, I continued to 
take the medicine, using about six bottles in 
all. That was over a year ago and I have 
had no return of the trouble since. 
Chief Engineer, State Capitol Building, 


Jan. 2d, 1902. 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are re- 
sponsible for more sickness and suffer- 
ing than any other disease, therefore, 
when through neglect or other causes, 
kidney trouble is permitted to con- 
tinue, FATAL RESULTS ARE SURE 
TO FOLLOW. 

We often see a relative, a friend or 
an acquaintance apparently well, but 
in a few days we may be grieved to 
learn of their severe illness, or sud- 
den death, caused by that fatal type 
of kidney trouble—Bright’s Disease. 

The mild and extraordinary effect 
of the world-famous kidney and blad- 
der remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
is soon realized. It stands the high- 
est for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases. A trial will con- 
vince any one—and you may have a 
sample bottle sent free by mail. 


Topeka, Kan. 


Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root Free by Mail. 
EDITORIAL NOTE.—Swamp-Root has been tested in so many ways, and 
has proven so successful in every case, that a special arrangement has been 
made by which all readers of the Successful Farming who have not already 


tried it may have a sample bottle sent absolutely free by mail. 
and 
testimonial 
their 
curative properties of Swamp-Root. In 


telling all about Swamp-Root, 
ands upon thousands of 
men and women who owe 


very lives, to the wonderful 


Also a book 
containiag many of the _ thous- 
letters received from 


good health, in fact’ their 


writing, be sure and mention reading this generous offer in Sucessful Farm- 


ing, when sending your address 


to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N., Y. 


If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores 


everywhere. Don’t make any mistake, 


but remember the name, Swamp-Root, 


Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N_ Y., on every bottle. 





his commission man: “No sale for 


fruit, either ‘slack,’ ‘watery’ or ‘de- 
cayeu.’” In nine cases out of ten, if 
carefully looked into, this will be 


found to have been caused by imper- 
fect packing. No fruit should ever 
be packed while in a wet or warm 
condition. Nothing is more sure of 
hastening decay than having fruit 
picked and packed when wet or hot. 
To avoid this feature, pick the fruit 
when dry, and place it for a few hours 


in a cooling room before packing. 
Avoid handling more than is neces- 
sary. Pick by the stem whenever 
possible, to preserve the bloom and 
fruit and prevent bruising. Aim to 
handle fruit but twice in placing in 
market packages. Sort and _ grade 
fruit carefully and uniformly, using 
such packages as will best suit the 
trade, and not the iydividual fancies 
of the grower. See that all packages 





are properly labeled with grade of 


fruit, name of grower and name of tha 
firm to whom the fruit is shipped. 
Never market a poor grade of fruit” 
where you hope to secure a permanent 
market. Make such packages as will 
secure perfect ventilation and still be 
tight enough to hold the fruit: firmly 
in place. The best market available 
should ve sought, and money used to 
reach this end is never wasted. A 
“penny wise and pound foolish” policy 
is of little use. Remember that at this 
end of our farm and orchard work, 
business begins, and as in all lines of 
business, requires tact. 
E. E. F. 
* + * * * 

He who acquires knowledge, without 
imparting it to others, is like a myrtle 
in the desert, where there is no one to 
enjoy it. 

+. * + + * 

Arrogance is a kingdom without @ - 

crown. 
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SLi Stock 

sLive ock. 
N Spe ial contributions by — and stockmen PS 
[me 

Put in the rainy days yenovating the 
barn buildings. Get themr in readi- 
nes for the winter. 

7 * * * . 

Horse collars are best fitted to the 
horses at the harness shop. Galled 
necks or shoulders affect the nervous 
system and tends to cause general ae- 
bility. 

* * * * + 

The largest goat ranch in the world 
is near Lamy, New Mexico, where 
Charles S. Onderuonk has ten thous- 
and goats. Angoras are raised for 
their hair, and Corientes goats for 
their skins, which are used in making 
shoes. 

* * * * * 

Keep a close watch on the fall colts. 
See that they get shelter during rainy 
days infthe fall and early winter. The 
mother “will be benefited by a ration 
of bran and oats which will also im- 
prove the colt. 

+ ~ * ~*~ * 

Avoid letting the” dairy 
cows go into winter quar- 
ters in anything but the 
best possible condition. A 
little attention at this sea- 
son of the year in Keeping 
them in proper condition, 
will be seen in the winter 
returns from the home 
dairy. 

* * a * + 

Don’t stuff your animals 
with grain. Use the bal- 
anced ration. in feeding. It 
is common sense feeding 
and practiced universally 
by the best feeders. If you 
have not used the balanc- 
ed ration begin at once. 


* * * * * 


Sheep have been rightly 
named, “the animals witn 
the golden hoofs.” They 
have aided many a farmer 
in paying off the mortgage 
on the “home place.” Give 
them a chance and there 
is no animal on the farm that will rid 
it of weeds quicker than they. 

~ + os . * 


A PROPER CLASS OF PORK. 

In a recent address before the Iowa 
Swine Breeders Association, Professor 
Charles F. Curtiss, Director of the 
Iowa experiment station, discussed the 
class of pork which is coming into de- 
mand. He said: 

“The 1,800 pound bullock and the 
200 pound wether have disappeared 
from our markets, and the over-fatten- 
ed hog, with his extreme weight and 
waste, is no longer wanted. There 
are also other considerations besides 
the proportion of fat and lean. The 
tendency to push our hogs to early 
maturity by extreme forcing and se- 
lection for the form giving excessive 


Obestiy has also a tendency to soften | 


tissues and a more flabby sided car- 
cass than can be combined with super- 
lor quality of the finished product. | 
Fine grain, firmness of texture and a 
comparatively even distribution of fat 
and lean are the prime essentials in 
high class pork products. These are 
the result, first, of heredity, and, sec- 
ond, of judicious feeding of whole- 
Some feed products, succulent feeds, 
grass and abundant exercise. j 
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“It is not to be expected that our 
country will in the near future, if ever, 
take rank with Denmark and Canada 
in the competition for the 


kets, but the demand for better pork 
products for our home and foreign 
markets has alreaay manifested itself 
'in such a way as to command the at- 
|tention of the farmer ard producer. 
|The change will undoubtedly come as 


higher | 
@/grades of bacon on the foreign mar- 
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‘farms and is not a student and striv- 
ing to improve and put his place on 
a better footing each year, will not 
be a success. 
+ a * * 7 
Water for Hogs. 

There seem to be very few farmers 
who think that the hogs require any 
water at all, says the Farmer’s Guide. 
Especially is this true if the animals 


}are in the habit of being fed some kind 


a result of the modification of the| 


type of our present 
rather than through supplanting them 
with foreign breeds of the bacon type, 


ers in this state has recently import- 


stock.” 
* * *” a * 
INTERNATIONAL LIVE 
EXPOSITION. 
A most highly interesting and in- 
structive innovation this year at the 
International Live Stock Exposition, to 


STOCK 





| 


of slop once or twice a day. This, 


popular breeds | however, comes far from being the 


right conception of things, for it mat- 
ters little how much slop or wet feed 


although there is already a rapidly|the hogs may be accustomed to, they 
growing demand for hogs of greater|should have water just 
activity, vitality and vigor and more| They require good pure 
prolific qualities, and a firm of pack-|only once or twice a day, but at all 


the same. 
water not 


times of the day. It should be stand 


ed several hundred head of an Eng-|ing where they may get it at any time 
lish bacon type and distributed them |they wish it. 
among their customers for breeding | any other animals; they need plenty 


Hogs are the same as 


‘of water and will not do well without 


it. Water supplies a need in their 
digestive functions and throughout the 
body system that no other liquid has 
been found to give. For this reason 
we should endeavor to give our stock 
free access to good, fresh water all the 
time. To do this, more or 
less expense must be in- 





An Ideal Flock. 





curred, but we will always 
be sure to find it pays in 
the end. The lots and pas- 
tures should be so arrang- 
ed that water in a trough 
may be had at all times. If 
this cannot be accomplish- 
ed the stock should be al- 
lowed to return to the 
barn, or some other cen-, 
tral place, at will for wa- 
ter. All this is especially 
important and _ valuable 
during the hotter months 
of the year. The same pre- 
caution, however, should 
not be overlooked in the 
spring, fall or even winter 
seasons. Water freely giv- 
en to all classes of live 
stock will serve to keep 
them healthier and in bet- 
ter order than any other 
element of food or care. 
* ” * +. + 

Director Jas. W. Wil 
son of the South Dakota 
Experiment Station: “Suc- 


be held at the Union Stock Yards, Chi- cessful Farming has the appearance 


cago, November z9 to December 6, 
will be the admission of farmers’ sons 
into the students’ judging contest. 
The donors of the premiums for this 
year’s contest, Messrs. Spooner, Clay 
and Sanders, have specially specified 
that the contest be left open to all 
farmers’ sons, regardless of their be- 
longing to any agricultural college. 
This will give the colleges an op- 
portunity to prove up their teachings, 
and boys who are not able to take the 
time for schooling will have an op- 
portunity to become a part of this 
educational feast. It will hardly be 
expected that any recognized, first- 


class school will, under these circum- | 


stances, fail to enter the lists, as the 
schools would better look to their 
laurels in such a contest. Fathers 
whose boys have not attended this 
exposition should not allow anything 
to prevenithe boys from going this 
year to watch this event, so as to pre- 
pare themselves for subsequent con- 


tests, as undoubtedly at future expo-| 


sitions this feature will remain a fix- 
ture. In addition to its being a pleas- 
ure to send the boys, fathers should 
consider it a bounden duty to give 


of a very useful sheet and contains a 

great deal of practical information 

which is of beneft to the farmers. 
+ + * ~ * 


SHETLAND PONIES. 

There is a very striking illustration 
of the effects of climate, soil and teed 
in diversifying animal life, in the case 
of the Shetland ponies and the mas- 
sive Shire or Clydesdale horses. They 
have a common ancestry, but the dif- 
ferent environments, feed and condi- 
tions of life account for the wide di- 
versity in development. The Shet- 
lands are becoming quite common in 
this country, especially in the cities, 
where they are used by the children. 
They will gradually gain in size under 
the milder conditions of existence 
than in their native land. 

* + * * a 


WEEDING OUT. 


The Illinois experiment station has 
just completed a practical experiment 
in keeping the records of two ordinary 
dairy cows for one milking period. 
An accurate record was kept of the 
food consumed and the milk and but- 
ter fat produced.: The animals were 


them the benefit of this week’s live | fed the same ration and treated alike 


stock education and 


the man who/jin every 


respect. One consumed 








digestible dry 
11,329 pounds milk and 


6,478 
and 


pounds 
produced 


565 pounds butter; the other consum- perjment, bulletin No. 65, has been 
ed 6,189 pounds dry matter and pro- reported by the iowa Station. The ex- 
duced 7,759 pounds milk and 229 periment was to determine the value 
pounds butter. Placing the cows ON of beef meal. Armour’s tankage, 


the same feed basis, the difference in 
the value of the butter produced was 
$47.09. The practical suggestions de- 
rived from the above experiment em- 
phasizes again the need of keeping 
close watch of the herd and weeding 
out unprofitable cows. 


+ + * + * 


SELECTION OF BROOD SOWS. 
In selecting a brood sow, it is best 
to make the choice from a good sized 


litter. The cow should have a long 
body, plenty of teats, a level back, 
straight, short legs, fine hair and a 


quiet disposition. This last trait may 
be observed in a young sow by catch- 
ng and holding her. 

Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed om the importance of having 


the sow so gentle that at farrowing 
time she will allow the attendant to 
enter the pen if necessary. Sows 


should not farrow before reaching the 
age of one year, nor boars be used 
before attaining the age of ten months, 
though many breeds will mate earlier 
if permitted to do so. It is a common 
mistake to breed hogs when they are 
too young. First litters are not usual- 
ly as good as succeeding ones, and 
2-year-old sows are better than young- 
er ones. 

A first-class brood sow should be 
profitable for a number of years—six 
or seven in some cases. 

A few weeks before farrowing time 
the sow should be put by herself and 
fed on slops, oats, chop, bran or any 
laxative food; no corn should be given 
at t.is time. The pigs should suck 
about six weeks; the sow should raise 
only two litters a year, or possibly 
five litters in two years. 


* * * * * 


A PRACTICAL EXPERIMENT. 

On August 11, the Iowa station 
started an experiment to test the value 
of soft corn versus mature corn in 
fattening steers. Two lots of steers 
as nearly equall in weight, quality and 
breeding as was_ possible to pick, 
were selected. Lot No. 1 contained 
eight steers that were given the run 
of a seven acre pasture of blue grass, 
and fed in addition a ration of shelled 
corn from the crop of 1900. 

Lot No. Z contained eight steers 
that were placed under the same con- 
ditions as lot No. 1 with the exception 


of their ration consisting of green 
corn, cut fresh every night. They 
were fed stalks, ears and all. Sam- 


ples of the green corn were analyzed 
in the chemical laboratory at the end 
of every seven days. The weekly 
gain of the cattle was taken. To de 
termine the approximate yield of 
green corn feed a corresponding area 


matter 
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HOG FEEDING. 
The results of a swine feeding ex- 


Swift’s digester tankage and Standard 
Stock Food, when fed in conjunction 


with corn meal for economical pro- 
duction of pork. Thirty cross-bred 
pigs from six to seven months old 


were divided into five lots of six each 
and feeding was carried on for a per- 
iod of forty-nine days. Following is 
the summary made by the experiment- 
lers: 

The matter contained in this bul- 
letin is the result of but one test and 
may be modified by future tests. The 
data obtained by this experiment 
would indicate: 
| 1. That in the fattening of young 


|hogs, a ration containing more pro- 
}tein and ash than a corn ration gave 


| better results than a sole corn ration. 
2. That a ration consisting of five 
parts corn and one part Swift’s tank- 
lage yielded over twenty-two per cent 
greater net profits than a ration of 
corn alone. 

3. That a ration consisting of five 
parts corn and one part Darling’s beef 
meal yielded over twenty-two per cent 
greater net profits than a ration of 
corn alone. 

4. That a ration of corn and Stand- 
ard Stock Food yielded over ten per 
cent greater net profit than a ration 
of corn alone. 


of the office talking with several 
friends, ‘Pink’ Barclay, that lives over 
on Snake Creek, came along, and, af. 
ter shaking hands around, turned to 
the colonel and said: ‘Colonel, I’ve 
got forty acres of land lying close 
to Snake creek that I want to irrigate 
and would like to ask your advice 
about it.’ ‘Very well, sah,’ responded 
the col.nel, ‘My advice is, dam the 
creek.’ ‘I did do that,’ said Pink, ‘and 
cut a ditch down across the land, but 
I couldn't get rise enough.’ ‘Then I 
would dam the ditch, sah,’ replied the 
colonel. ‘That’s just what I did do,’ 
said Pink, ‘but the hogs rooted holes 
in the banks. What would you do 
about that?’ ‘What would I do?’ 
snorted the colonel; ‘I would dam the 
hogs, sah! I would dam the hogs!’” 
* ok ok oS * 
A DAVID HARUM TRADE. 

There is a citizen in New York who 
decided to treat himself to a horse and 
runabout. In every case he insisted 
upon knowing the attitude of the pros. 
pective purchase in relation to auto- 


mobiles. “I don’t want my neck brok- 
en daily,” he would say. 
There was a horse that suited him. 


“I can warrant him on the automobile 
question,” said the Jersey farmer who 
owned him. “I will guarantee that he 
will pass a dozen an hour all day long 
and never look at one of them.” 

“Will you give me a written state- 
ment to that effect?” 

“I will.” 

“The sale was made. For once a 





5. That a ration consisting of five 
parts corn and one part Armour’s 
tankage yielded over seven per cent 
greater net profits than a ration of 
corn alcne. 

* * * + of 


In 1872, the first movement of Texss 
cattle northward commenced. John 
Hitson, Lliff and others rounding up 
thousands of them in Texas (we wouid 
call it stealing now), and driving them 
up into Colorado. Prices were $18 
a head on the range. In 1857 they 
commenced moving up into Wyoming 
and prices moved up some. The 
“round-ups” in Texas continued until 
this time when the _ cattlemen of 
Texas organized and drove these free- 
booters out of the state and out of 
business. The severe winter of 1880 
and 1881 destroyed fully 60 per cent 
of the cattle on the ranges. About 
this time great cattle companies were 
formed in England and Scotland by 
men who had more money than brains 
and experience and they stocked up 
great ranges in Colorado, Wyoming 
and New Mexico defending them with 
the Winchester rifle against all com- 
ers and run prices up to $40 per head 
range count, that is they bought the 
number that the books showed that the 
owner possessed, taking everything 
that had hair on. Then came the great 
break in cattle prices, the stockholil- 
ers in these foreign companies lost 
their money and the great companies 
nearly all went out of business and 





of corn was left standing. This will | 
afford a comparison of the aproximate | 
amount of corn consumed by lot No. 1| 
and lot No. 2. | 

Lot No. 1 are to be fed on old corn| 
until ready for market in December. 

Lot No. 2 will be fed on new corn, 
a large percentage of which has been 
damaged by early frosts throughout 
the state. The work taken up is prac- | 
tical and the outcome of the experi- 
ment will be looked for with interest 
by the cattle feeders of the middle 
west, who are debating what is best, 
to do with their soft corn. 


the small ranch men took up the busi 
nes and have generally run it since. 
* * * * BS 

WOULD “DAM THE HOGS,” TOO. 

“Tug Wilson,” in the Ozark Moun- 
tain News, tells a good story about 
an ex-Kentucky colonel of the “Qual- 
ity Folks” sort, whom he once met 
in western Kansas. “The colonel was 
an enthusiast on the irrigation scheme 
that was sweeping over Kanas at that 
time. He was so positive in his 
theories, and so high-tempered, that 
few people cared to disagree with him. 


ing hundreds of testim »nials, similar to the 
followin 


with Bone S pavin and Fistula for 810.00 ; cured 
him with Hamer’s Sure Cure and sold him fo 
$85.00. Howard Barlow, Cyprus. Mo.” 
mail or express prepaid. A guarantee sent and ~ 

money returned if not satisfactory. Sold by Druggista 


H. H. HAMER, VERMONT, [t 






Jersey man had told the truth in a 
horse trade. The horse was blind. 
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to a horse or other animal, orin any kind of sickness it takes 
prem ptacticn to save lire and money. The Veterinary may te 
toofar away to be available. It is better.indeed, in every way to 


Be Your Own Veterinary. 


You can become a proficient Veterinary, save money treating 
your own animals and make money treating others by taking our 
correspondence course in Veterinary Netence. Complete as 
to administering all kinds of medicines, surgery, dentistry, 
castration, ete. Write forcirculars, prospectus and other in- 
forn ation. 
correspondence School of V terinary Seierer. 
Carroll, lowa. . 
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Dehorned Cattle (>Q*%% 
sults. Thejovis quickly done with the 


KEYSTONE 


DEHORNER. 
Cuts four sides at oace. Leaves it smooth and 
cleancut nobreak neorerushingofh rn. More 
wilely used than a!l others, Pully guaranteed, 


LM. T. PHILLIPS, ___- “* poweroy, #4, 
tat FISTULA, 
POLL EVIL, 


and all blemishes on horses cured with 


Hamer’s Sure Cure. 


Removes Lumps of all kinds on 
either cattle, hogs or Lorses. 
Cures Ring Bon“, Spavin, Swee- 

___. hey, Thoroughpin, Wire Cuts, 
Cub, Warts, Splints, Collar Boil-, Saddle 
Sores, Sprains or Swellings, Founder and 
Distemper. Send for pimphlet contain- 
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and lowest prices ever made: 
“H. H. Hamer, Dear Sir:—I bought a horse 


$100 by 
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Take Your Choice 
he Convex—very simple, quick 
tooperate. Bully V—latestand most 
powerful V-Knife made. Sent on 
trial, Calf Dishorner and other 
supplies. Send for catalog. 
Western orders filled 
S) frem Chicago. 
CEO. WEBSTER 
Christiana, Pa. 





One day as he was standing in front 
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Our Experiment Stations 


= 7. 
Devoted to a monthly review of the work 
being carried on by the Bxperiment Stations, 











The experiment stations have be- 
come important factors in _ solving 
many perplexing problems, “down on 
the farm,” that the average farmer 
has neither time nor money io solve 
Most of our stations are working along 
practical scientific lines; that is, they 
are combining practice with theory 
and in this way are doing much good. 

The farmer who would be eminent- 
ly successful in his work should get 
in touch with the station workers in 
his state. If he is not receiving the 
station bulletins he should send a re- 
quest to the Director of the Station 
asking that his name be placed on the | 


bulletin mailing list, then, all of the) 


bulletins issued will be sent gratis, as 
soon as published. These experiments 
are carried on at the expense of the 
federal government, with the inten- 
tion of benefiting the farmer. 

+ * * * * 


SILAGE STUDIES. 

Bulletin 92 of the New Hampshire 
station, on “Silage Stwdies,” by Prof. 
F. W. Morse, has just been received. 
The experiments contained in tne bul. 
letin cover a period of several years. 
The following phases of the questions 
involved in silage practices are con- 
sidered: Differences between varieties 
in composition and feeding value, ef- 
fect on composition of various quan- 
tities of seed per acre, the composi- 
tion of the crop at different stages of | 
growth, and the changes in composi- 
tion of tne fodder while in the silo 
The following conclusions are drawn: 

“Our results and those of other sta- 
tions invariably agree that the best 
silage is obtained from corn that has | 
nearly reached maturity, with ears 
fully formed and well filled. At tnis | 
stage of growth, also, a corn plant has 
reached its maximum of food produc- | 
tion. Varieties of corn should be se- 
lected which yield the largest crops | 
at this stage, rather than those which | 
produce large plants, but are yet im-| 
mature at cutting time. This practice | 
is already followed by many farmers, | 
but should be by all. For New Hamp- | 
shire a standard variety is the Leam-| 
ing dent corn, while in those portions | 
of the state with too short a season | 
for that variety to reach the proper | 
stage, the Sanford flint corn can be| 
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to the growing and storing of sweet 
potatoes. During the past four years 


a large number of varities of ,otatoes | 


have been grown. The yield has been 
from 40 to +v2 bushels per acre on 
| soil producing from 40 to 50 bu of 
corn, and12 to 16 bu of wheat per acre. 
4.8 bushels more per acre of sweet po- 
tatoes were obtained from large seed 
used in planting than where small 
seed were employed, but 9.8 bushels 
more ‘per acre of merchantable po 
tatoes. Cuttings were found to be 
equally as good as slips. Ridge and 
level culture were compared, covering 
a period of two years. The highest 
total yield and the highest yield of 
merchantable potatoes were secured 
from ridge planting, where the ridges 
were 3 inches in height. These also 
gave less culls. The expense of grow: 
ing any crop was lessened by thorough 
preparation before the crop was plant- 


ed. Cultivation should cease after it 
interferred with the growth of the 
vines. Prof. Newman in experiment- 


ing with the keeping of sweet potatoes 
says: “That if corn, or other grain is 
| stored in bulk before it has thorough- 
ly cured, it is sure to be damaged tc 
a more or less extent, and frequently 
becomes unfit for use. In the process 
of curing, the grain undergoes what 1s 
| usually termed, the “heating process’ 
or “sweat,” when it gives off its sur- 
plus water, and to a more or less ex- 
tent undergoes chemical changes 

Potatoes undergo a like process 
when dug, and it is at this stage that 
decay is most liable to attack them if 


|the temparature and the moisture of 


the 
should be. 


surrounding area is not as_ it 
Stored potatoes should be 


| kept at a temperature, not more than 


60 nor less than 50 degrees, and should 
never become colder than the air that 
surrounds them, since this causes 


| moisture to develop on the potatoés— 


a condition most favorable to rot. 
A number of lots of potatoes were 


| selected as soon as dug and treated 


in various ways with the hope of 
checking the tendency to rot. Each 
lot consisted of about one bushel of 
potatoes of uniform size, there being 
the same number in each lot. No at- 
tempt to store within three to five 
days after digging was _ successful 
The following table gives the methods 
of treatment and the percentage of 
sound potatoes ten weeks after they 
were dug: 


Method of Treatment. Per Cent. of 


sound potatoes. 


advantageously used. Not treated (average 5 lots)........ 61 
“The sugar in the green fodder is| Packed in dry sand...............-. 54 
practically all destroyed in the silo.| Packed in wood ashes.............. 14 
and since it is most abundant in the| Packed in road dust............... 38 
corn planted in the early stages of ear-| Packed in air slacked lime.,...... 58 
lydevelopment,it is an additional argu-| Rolled in flowers of sulphur........ 64 
ment for postponing cutting until the) Rolled in powd. sulp. copper...... 68 
grain is full size and the sugars have Rolled in air slacked lime.......... 60 
changed largely to starch. | Immersed 30 min. in Bordeau mix.. .44 
“The amount of seed per acre affects | Immersed 30 min. in solution sul- 
the yielu of green fodder, and also its phate of copper. teen eee eee eens 68 
composition. A medium stand is es-| Immersed 30 min. in formalin (1 
sential for the best results in both} pt. to 30 gal. water)............ 66 
quantity and quality. 'Immersed 30 min. in formalin (1 
“The practice of using a half bushel| pt. to 40 gal. waier) Jevens uae ensies 52 
of seed per acre is good. In a .avor- Immersed 30 min. in formalin (1 
able season, with plenty of fertilizer,| pt. to 50 gal. water)............ 58 
more seed could be profitably used, but Immersed 30 min. in amonia and 
the tendency to inferiority in quaiity,| sulphate of copper.............. 72 
especially in decreasing the protein; ive other lots selected as above 


and increasing the sugar and fiber,| wore heated for eight days in a well 


render it, as a rule, inadvisable.” 
* * ~ « * 
SWEET POTATOES. 

The Arkansas station has just is- 
sued a bulletin on “Sweet Potato Ex- 
periments.” The bulletin contain: 
much valuableinformation in reference 


| ventilated room to temperatures vary- 
|ing from 100 to 130 degrees F., and 
| then stored in cellar with the others 
mentioned above. Very few of them 
| were in vad condition ten weeks after 
dug, and these few had probably be 
gun to rot before being placed in the 


| 





77 
if 








drying room. The following’ table 
gives the per cent of sound potatoes 
in each lot ten weeks after they were 
dug: 

Artificial heat (100 to 130 deg. F. 


De DS Mi kk ssaccand 98 per cent. 
Artificial heat (100 to 130 deg. F. 
th ore 94 per cent. 
Artificial neat (100 to 130 deg. F. 
BO @ Gc. 0 <cascuavas 96 per cent. 
Artificial heat (100 to 130 deg. F. 
Se wy Me scncececaee 98 per cent. 
Artificial heat (100 to 130 deg. F. 
ff) eee 98 per cent. 
Average, 5 lots.......... 96.8 


Of the methods tried for the preven- 
tion of rot none ‘proved successful 
when ‘the potatoes were stored before 
thoroughly drying or before they had 
undergone the sweating or curing pro- 
cess. 

It is important that sweet potatoes 
be ripe when dug if they are intended 
for storing. This ma¥ be determined 
by breaking or cutting several and 
leaving them exposed to the air for 
an hour or two, If thecut surface turns 
black or greenish black they are not 
ripe. If the cut surface dries white 
or very nearly the same color as when 
freshly cut, they are ripe, and may be 
safely dug, cured and stored. Some 
growers are careful to dig before the 
vines have been injured by frost, while 
others delay in digging until after 
frost. The main objection to the lat- 
ter plan is that frosts are usually 
preceeded by rain, and too great a 
time may elapse before the soil has 
sufficiently dried to permit digging. 
If dug when the soil is too wet, earth 
will adhere to the potatoes and this 
not only injures them for market, but 
makes them more difficult to keep. 
The soil should be dry when the dig- 
ging is done, and if the potatoes are 
to be cured by artificial heat they may 
be taken at once trom the field to the 
drying room. If not to be dried by 
artificial heat it is important that 
they be kept at a uniform tempera- 
ture,and well ventilated, that the water 
which evaporates from them may read- 
ily pass off. After sweet potatoes 
have become thoroughly cured, they 
keep well if kept thoroughly dry at 
all times and stored where a tempera- 
ture of 55 or 60 degrees F. is main- 
tained. If these conditions were main- 
tained it is immaterial whether they 
are stored in mounds, cellars, or es- 
pecially constructed houses, and the 
method of storing must be determined 
by the convenience of the grower.” 


. & 8 8 8 


Prof. Willett Hayes, Agriculturrist of 
the Minnesota Experiment Station: “I 
have looked over your first number of 
“Successful Farming” and am pleased 
with it. I note that your idea is to 
use material from men who are\experi- 
menting, and I note with interest that 
farmers the country over are taking 
much more stock in the work of men 
who are carefully studying these prob- 
lems from the scientific, as well as 
from the practical standpoint. 
I wish you abundant success.” 
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The staff of our experiment stations 
will soom be busy with institutes. Try 
and meet them and get acquainted. It 
may help you, we are sure it will help 
them. 

. > . * . 

The Colorado station has in press 
a bulletin on “Swine Feeding in Colo 
rado,” which will report trials with 
beets and beet pulp in hog feeding, 
and also a bulletin in preparation en- 
titled “Lamb Feeding Experiments 
1901-1902.” 

> ” . * * 
APPLE POMACE. 

The Vermont Experiment Station 
has just published the results of a 
four year’s experiment in feeding ap- 
ple pomace to cows. 

The station affirms that apple pom- 
ace is nearly the equivalent, if not, 
indeed, quite equivalent, to corn silage 
in feeding mick cows. The pomace 
was ensilaged the same as corn. The 
cows ate the pomace feed with avid- 
ity, no bad effects were noted in the 
flavor or yield of milk and butter. 

* * . > > 
CANTELOUPES. 

Bulletin 57 of the Georgia experi- 
ment station just issued treats of 
“Canteloupe Culture in Georgia.” The 
bulletin contaius a comprehensive dis- 
cussion on the best methods to pursue 
in growing cantaloupes in Georgia for 
profit. The variety grown is the 
“Rocky Ford.” The plant thrives best 
upom a warm sandy loam soil. Tables 
showing proper fertilizer formulae are 
given. Only the best selected seed 
should be sown, plenty of seed should 
be used, at least ten to fifteen to a 
hill. The plants should be thinned to 
one im a hill. Experience goes to 
show that upon the proper grading and 
packing largely depends the profit to 
be derived from cantaloupe culture. 

+ * . . . 


THE ROTTING OF APPLES AND 
ITS CONTROL. 


In Bulletin No. 93 of the New 
Hampshire Experiment Station, Dr. 
H. H. Lawson reports an experiment 
in the best methods for the controlling 
of rot im apples. ‘she chief points 
shown in the invesigation were the 
comparisons drawn between the ef- 
ciency of commercial cold storage, 
with conditions more nearly like those 
found in all ordinary cellars, and the 
effect of wrapping the apples. 

Baldwin apples were packed in 
bushel boxes, about half the apples 
were wrapped in paper, the packages 
were stored in a Boston cold storage 
warehouse at a temperature of 34 de- 
grees Fahr. One box each month was 
drawn from the cold storage and the 
amount of decay noted and compared 
with the conditions of similar boxes 
of apples stored in the cold storage, 
where the temperature ranged from 40 
to 45 degrees during the winter months, 
and from 5 to 50 degrees during the 
early spring months. Apples returned 
in January after two months in the 
Boston storage showed little or no de. 
cay, while those in the station storage 
showed distinctly more. 

In March and April the Boston ap- 
ples showed 20 to 35 per cent more 
sound ones than those stored at the 
gtation and the ist of June 60 to 70 
per cent more. August Ist 48 per cent 
of the Boston aples were sound and 
none at the station. The indications 
were. that the lower temperature did 
not injure the keeping quality of the 
apples after they were returned to a 
higher temperature. With regard to 
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during the earlier months were not 
unifoim, there being a small percent- 
age in some cases in favor of the wrap- 
ped apples, in others in favor of the 
unwrapped; but in the later months 
and especially at the higher tempera- 
tures there was uniformly a percent- 
age in favor of the wrapped, the per- 
centage ranging from 6 to 40. The 
indications are that for long keeping, 
wrapping is of decided advantage. 
Light and heavy waxed paper, tissue 
paper and newspaper were used for 
wrapping, and there was but little dif- 
ference in their effectiveness, news- 
paper being practically as effective as 
the more expensive kinds. 

* * * * * 


CUTTING ALFALFA, 


In a press bulletin issued by the 
Colorado experiment station, entitled, 
“The Best Time to Cut Alfalfa,” Pro- 
fessor W. H. Headden says: 

“There is a very generally accepted 
notion that there is a considerable 
difference in the value of the respec- 
tive cuttings of alfalfa for feeding 
purposes, the third receiving the pref- 
erence for milch cows, especially if it 
was made without the plants having 
been touched by frost, the first and 
third for sheep feeding, and so on. 
That there should be a diversity of 
opinion is quite natural, and a general- 
ly prevailing notion among intelligent 
persons, whose financial interests are 
touched by their daily practice, is 
usually based upon something more 
definite than their notions. But the 
judgment of individuais is almost as 
varying in regard to this as one can 
well imagine its being om any pos- 
sible subject, and the testimony of the 
people when taken individually leaves 
one in a quandary as to whether they 
are not nearly all equally good. The 
more explicit question as to the best 
time or stage of development of the 
plant to cut it for hay is the one 
which is most often raised without 
special reference to the first, second or 
third cutting. It is this question that 
[ shall try to answer, somewhat fully 
for the first, and more briefly for the 
second. 

“There are two means of investigat- 
ing this su ject. ‘The first is by the 
study of the chemical composition of 
the plant, the second by feeding ex- 
periments. Both methods have been 
employed, but the series of experi- 
ments in feeding have not been so ex- 
tensive as is desirable and the results 
so far obtained justify tentative con- 
clusion only.” 

In referring to the work done by the 
Utah station the writer continues: 
“The conclusions reached by Mr. 
Mills of the Utah station as the results 
of feeding experiments are that the 
most rapid gains are made on alfalfa 
cut just before the blossoms appear- 
ed, and the least gain on such as is 
cut a week after full bloom. The hay 
cut at the intermediate period of full 
bloom is better than the latter, but 
quite inferior to the former. Mr. 
Mills represents the gains as 100 for 
hay cut before bloom, 77 for hay cut 
at full bloom, and 68 for hay cut one 
week later. The two earlier cuttings 
were eaten more readily than the 
latest cutting. He further states that, 
pound for pound, the value of the 
cuttings stands as follows: Before 
bloom, 100; full bloom, 78; and one 
week after bloom, 81.” Continuing the 
professor says: “We would therefore 
answer the question in so far as it 
pertains to the first cutting that the 
best time to cut alfalfa is at the 
period of full bloom, for at this period 


a, 


of hay, but also the largest return in 
pounds of beef per acre. 

“The results of feeding experi- 
ments with the second cutting lead to 
the conclusion that the best time to 
cut this crop is what Mr. Mills desig. 
nated as his medium cut. 

“I conclude that, after allowing for 
a little latitude in the use of the terms 
half bloom, late bloom, etc., that the 
time to cut alfalfa in order to get the 
greatest value per acre is at the period 
of full bloom, and that there is a 
period of about a week during which 
its value is essentially constant.” 

* * x * * 


COLLECTING AND PLANTING FOR. 
EST TREE SEED. 


The Bureau of Forestry at Washing- 
ton, has a number of men in the field 
collecting seed from the forests, in 
view of extensive planting to be done 
in several localities this coming winter 
and next spring. Through the Forest 
and Water Association of Los Angeles 
county, California, there has been col- 
lected over one hundred pounds of 
seed from the Punis attenuata, in the 
Bureau of Forestry one of its agents 
has collected a large quantity of 
Sugar Pine and Incense Cedar seed, all 
of which will be planted during the 
coming winter on the denuded por 
tions of the San Gabriel and San Ber. 
nardino mountains in Southern Cali- 
fornia. A deep interest is shown in 
this forest planting by the people of 
that section of the country. A quan- 
tity of pine and cedar seed will be 
used for experimental planting in the 
open parks of the San Francisco for- 
ast reserve Arizona. 

a. * * * * 


Quantities of Pinus ponderosa seed 
are being collected in the Black Hills 
of South Vakota, and the New Mex- 
ican Rockies, for planting on the Dis- 
mal River forest reserve in Nebraska. 
Red vuniper seed to be used in the 
same way are to be obtained from the 
Platte river region, and the Jack pine 
seed from central Minnesota. Con- 
fer seed from Mexico will ve planted 
in the drier portions of southwestern 
Kansas and Oklahoma. Thus will be 
seen that a strenuous effort is being 
made by the federal government to 
develop the plan.ing of forests in the 
west. 

. x * + 7 


MACARONI WHEAT. 


For a number of years past the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
has been investigating the growing of 
macaroni wheat, with the idea of pro 
moting the wheat industry in this 
country. Experts from the depart- 
ment have had this work under their 
care for nearly three years. A large 
amount of seed has been imported 
from Russia, Algeria and Argentina, 
and a number of varieties have been 
found that are well adapted for culti- 
vation in our Great Plain region. 

Farmers in the west have become 
much interested in this work especial- 
ly in North and South Dakota, where 
the acreage is increasing from year to 
year. The manufacture of this class 
of grain into semolina and from it the 
manufacture of the various forms 

macaroni is not well understood by 
our millers. Bulletin No. 20 issued 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry, com 
tains a valuable report on the “Mant 
facture of Semolina and Macaroni,” as 
carried on in France. The report is 
made by Robert P. Skinner. Counsel 
General at Marseille, France. The 
writer says that although one of the 
greatest wheat growing nations of the 








the wrapping of the apples, the results 


we not only get the largest amount 








world, s‘rance is prevented, because 
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of its soil and climate, from produc: | 


ing the grain essential to the life of 
this industry, and the United States, 
the greatest of all wheat growing 
countries, has yet to send its first) 
pound of macaroni wheat to the) 
French market for manufacturing | 
purposes. The wheat growing farm- | 
ers of the United States should be) 
urged to further specialize their busi- 
ness, first, as a means of engaging in| 
the Mediterranean trade; second, in 
order that there may be built up in| 
the United States a demand for the) 
food products which may be had in 
all their excellence, after a sufficient | 
supply of durum wheat has been pro- | 
duced. The so-called “hard wheat” 
of the United States is not at all the) 
hard wheat of Europe, and somolina | 
now being manufactured in a small | 
way in the United States from the} 
native wheat, while a worthy prod- 
uct, is not acceptable in the foreign | 
markets as a competitor with the 
semolina of first quality, found in local 
manufacture. 

if the average person 
asked whence macaroni comes, he 
would answer immediately “from 
Italy.” At one time this was true, 
and it arose from the fact that the| 
native wheat of Sicily*and that south- 
ern portion of Italy known as La 
Poulle possessed all the attributes 
deemed desirable in the typical mac- 
aroni grain. The industry had its 
birth in Naples, and the reputation of 


should be| 


The profits between the manufacturer and consumer are large. 


coarse flour—which we call 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


the Neapolitan manufacturers rests 
today mainly upon the fact that they 


/had this wheat with which to work. 


In the course of years the Italians 
have neglected the cultivation of the 
grain, many wheat fields having been 
planted over with vines, so that now, 
commercially speaking, the hard wheat 
of Sicily and La Pouille is 





mills, and exportation began to all 
parts of the world, even to Italy itself. 
With the introduction of the Budapest 
roller process of grinding flour, the 
business expanded upon modern lines; 
and, whereas years ago every Italian 
family made its own macaroni and 
hung it out on the racks to dry, the 


un-| manufacture has now become an in- 
|important; nevertheless, its quality is | dustry of first rate importance, requir- 


as highly appreciated today as ever,| ing capital and enterprise. 


'and modern farming in Algeria owes 
learned from! aroni wheat in this country will be 


much to the lessons 
Sicily. With the growth in their busi- 
ness and the decrease in their supply 


| 
| 


| 


Unquestionably the growing of mac- 


come an important and profitable in- 
dustry. The total import of macaroni 


of the home grown grain, the Italian|into the United States for the year 
manufacturers looked elsewhere for | ending June 30, 1901, was 18,186,399.83 


their supply of raw material, and they; pounds, valued at $735,239.49. 


The 


turned naturally to Marseille, a city | estimate of the durum wheat yield in 
where capital and business enterprise} this country for this year has been 


abounded. The 
great manufacturers and exporters of 
flour, rapidly grasped the situation, 


|began to import durum wheat from 


Russia and Algeria, ground it into 
“granu- 
lated flour’ or ‘“semolina,” or in 
French “semoule”’—and sold it to the 
Italians. The exports of this product 
from Marseille to Italy last year 
amounted to 3,510,111 pounds. 

It was but a step from this starting 
point to ..e manufacture of the mac- 
aroni itself; and one improvement 
following another, and, the public de 
mand for macaroni and other edible 
pastes rapidly increasing, they estab- 
lished large factories alongside their 





Marseillais, always | placed at one million bushels. 
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to Reason 


‘That There Is Money Saved in Buying 
Direct from the Manufacturer. 


We 


Save You These Profits. We are the largest manufacturers of Vehicles 
and Harness in the world selling to the consumer exclusively. For 28 years we 


have conducted business on this plan. 


We guarantee to give you much better 


quality for the same money, or the same quality for less money than the dealer, 


Ww. B. 


jobber or supply agent. 


We Ship Anywhere for Examination and Comparison, 
Guaranteeing Safe Delivery. We have No Agents. 


We make 178 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. Our Large Catalog 
shows every Vehicle and Harness we make and gives prices, IT’S FREE. 
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Neatness of package is important in 


selling butter. 


. . * * * 


To show results at the milk pail, the 


dairy cow must be a hearty eater. 

* e 

Butter that has been properly made 

will not stick to the knife blade when 
it is cut. 


* * * 


. * . 
The cause of white specks in butter, 


in most cases, is due from over souring 
of the cream. 
o . od « +. 


In selecting future dairy cowg from 
heifers, see that the milking organs 
are well developed. 

* * ¢ * *& 


The dairyman who looks after the 
comfort of his cows will get the most 
out of them. He will lessen 
the cost of milk production, 
which is the same thing as 
increase in price. 

> . . aa 


A poor dairy cow takes 
up as much room as a good 
one and will cost as much if 
not more to keep. Weed out 
the poor cows—the Bab- 
cock test will do it 

> + . * 


Take time, each day, to 
go along in front of the 
mangers and notice wheth- 
er each cow has eaten her 
feed up clean. It will aid 
in furnishing the proper 


<7 






quantity and quality of 
rations. 
* . * . * 
SELECTING / 


DAIRY COWS. 


HE “HIT AN 
miss’’ method 
won’t work to 
a profit in the 
selection of farm stock for 
specific purposes. Most 
noticeable is this fact in 
reference tothe dairy cow. 
The economical production 
of large quantities of mils 
high in percentage of but- 
ter fat indicates the value 
of the dairy cow along 
practical lines, aud in selecting dairy 
cows for the home herd this first con- 
sideration should be uppermost. The 
ints of importance indicating pro- 
uction of milk. may be said to consist: 
Ist, of a goos constitution, by the 
means of which the dairy cow is ena- 
bled to stand long service in feeding 
and milking. The indications of a 
proper constitution are, deep chest, 
good heart girth and genewal appear- 
ance of vigor aud good health; added 
to this in order to bring about the pro. 
duction of.a large yield There should 
be a wide muzzle, a comparatively 
open backbone which "readily distin- 
guishes the dairy from the beef type, 
the latter being close and compact 
(necessary for proper beef produc- 
tion.) The dairy cow should have a 
large barrel or belly for theproper di- 
gestion of feed, and a well shaped 
udder, wide from side to side, extend- 





The quantity of salt in the butter can, 
of course, only be determined by tast- 





ing well forward, well backward a'so 


g00d grain. -That means that it should 


and high up between the thighs, with 


prominent milk veins leading forward 
into large socalled wells.”’ 
ing of a dairy herd aim to breed from 


cows of known capacity and from bulls | 


whose dams have been tested and 
their value as dairy cows fully estab- 
lished. 

From testing, the best milking cows 
are found out, and it is wonderful how 
animals are discovered to be good 
milkers, when a whole twelvemonth is 


taken, which yet have never yieided 
a very large quantity at one time, 
while, on the other hand, animals 


which have yielded an enormous quan- 
tity over a short time and have had 
great notice taken of them are really 
poor milkers when the.r total yield 
for twelve months is summed up. ‘rhe 
cow that yields a moderate quantity 
over nine, ten or eleven months is the 





Two Profitable Guernsey Cows, selected with 


sort to have to breed from, and it 1s 
only by a record that this is fonnd out. 
In addition to this, the quality ot the 
milk must be taken into account, and 
it is desirable to test this from time 
to time aiso. 

* + 


* * 


A TEST FOR GOOD. BUTTER. 

The good housewife who said, “The 
way to test good butter is to smell it,” 
was surely an expert judge of butter. 
The fact is that a really good judge of 
butter seldom tastes it, but depends 
rather upon the senses of smell and 
sight. The dealer who really knows 
and deals in good butter can at any 
time when he is tasting a crock or 
roll of butter, be seen to very careful- 
ly pass it in review before his olfac- 
tory nerve, and to bneak it and note 
the appearance of the broken surfaces. 

The true flavor of butter can be 
quickly tested in the entirety of a 
package in this manner, while if the 
senses of taste alone were depended 
upon and the package was not of even 
quality, the fact might go unnoticed. 


* 


ing it. The surface exposed when a 
package or sample of butter is broken 
should exhibit what is knewn as a 





In the breed- | 





— 


have a clearly defined granular sur. 
face, similar to that found on the 
proken surface of castiron of good 
quality. Do not fail to apply these 
tests when passing judgment on the 
quality of butter. Their careful ob- 
servance and a little practice will 

make you an expert. 
* * * * 

The Value of a Dairy Record. 

My friend, do you keep a dairy ree- 
ord? Do you know when your cows 
come in, and when they are dye to 
calve again? Do you know how many 
pounds of milk each cow produces in 
a year? Do you know how much each 
cow's milk tests, and how much but- 
ter each will give you? If you know 
this, you are able to tell very nearly 
how much your income is from each 
cow, and how much profit she gives 
you over the cost of keep. You ‘will 
likely be surprised to find that your 
profits from individual cows run all 
the way from $40 down to nothing and 
less than nothing, and I shall be sur. 
prised if you do not 

The value of a cow, I take it, de- 
pends almost entirely on the amount 
of butter she produces. Suppose a 
cow produces 500 pounds of butter in 
a year, which nets from the 
factory 20 cents per pound, 
giving an income of $100. 
If we allow $40 for feed, we 
have a clear profit of $60, 
which will pay 20 per cent 
interest on an investment 
of $300. Do you not think 
as goop a cow as that is 
worth $300 to keep for a 
milker and breeder? A 
400-pound cow is worth 
$200; a 300-pound enw, $100; 
a 250-pound cow, $50; a 325- 
pound cow, $25; a 210-pound 
cow, $10, whi'e a 200-pound 
cow would just «bout, pay 
her board, and would just 
be worth taking as a gift 
Now, suppose a cow will 
only produce 150 pounds of 
burter (there are lots of 
cows like that), you sus- 
tain a loss of $10 every year 
you keep her, and should 
you buy such a cow to keep 
for five years. you ought to 
get her for a present, and 
in addition she should have a fift:- 
dollar bill pinned to each ear, and 
even then your. bargain would 
be a poor one, because this cow would 
take up the room of one that would 
give you a good profit.—Hoard’s Dairy- 
man 


* 


Care. 


* ok * * * 
WHY MILK TESTS VARY. 

“What is the reason of our milk test 
being 2.6 per cent one month and next, 
under exactly the same conditions, 
tests 4 per cent or more?” 

There are a great many things that 
affect the test, so that we cannot point 
to any one thing as doing it. In the 
first place, the conditions are never 
exactly the same; the pasture may be 
better one month than another, the 
weather may be cooler or warmer. 
perhaps you encourage your cows less 
with the milk stool, or perhaps the boy 
who brings them in does not get them 
so much excited. All these things, 
and many more, influence the per cent 
of butter fat. 

Kindness is sure to be rewarded by 
an increase in both the milk per cent 
of butter fat and also in the milk 
yield: whenever you abuse the cow, 
either by a sharp word, the milk stool, 
or bv running her, you are taking 
money out of your pocket by decreag 
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ing the per cent of butter fat and also 
the yield of milk. Whenever the vow 
suffers for lack of food, water or lack 
of proper care, there is a decrease jn 
the amount received from her 

There are other reasons why your 
test may be lower one month than an- 
other. When the milk is warm it 
churns very easily, so that, when you 
send your milk to the station in cans 
only half full they will be partially 
churned when they get there. There 
is no way of getting a fair sample of 
such milk. for the butter fat‘that is 
churned is lost both to the patron and 
to the creamery man. If you have a 
can and a half to send fill one can full 
so that you can be sure to have that 
much that will not be churned. Keep 
the milk as cool as possible, so it does 
not churn so readily at a low tempera- 
ture. 

If you do not want low tests do not 
take the first milk himself, and let. the 
calf have the last. The first milk often 
tests as low as one-half of 1 per cent 
while the last will test from 10 to 12 
per cent. Do not skim all your milk 
before you send it to the ‘station and 
then expect it to test 6 per cent. 

To the creamery man I would say, 
keep all samples of milk from churn. 
ing, if possible; good tests can never 
be obtained trom a churned sample 
without the use of ether, and this is 
too laborious a process for you, It is 
claimed by some that simply heating 
the milk to a temperature that will 
melt butter fat will answer, but my 
work in this line convinces me that 
satisfactory results can never be ob- 
tained in this manner. 

J. A. CONOVER, 
Kansas Experiment Station. 
* ok os * °K 


REARING VCALVES ON 
STITUTES. 

Tne Pennsylvania State College has 
been conducting an experiment recent- 
ly on the raising of caives on milk 
substitutes. The results of the, experi- 
ment is told in Bulletin No. 60 from 
that station. The greatest importance 
attached to the experiment is in its 
value to dairymen, who supply milk 
to the city trade. It is often advisable 
to keep the heifer calves coming from 
a high class herd of milk prodycers. 

Owing to the delicate nature of the 
digestive tract of the calf there is no 
complete substitute for milk, during 
the first ten days after birth. The 
milk provided at that time is not fit 
for the market and can best be used 
to feed the calves. After this period 
is passed there is a demand for a milk 
substitute, and by skillful management 
calves may be raised to a profit. 

The author cites the English method 
of raising calves, on calf meals used 
as substitutes for milk. The practice 
is largely employed by calf feeders in 
England, either purchased as_ stock 
foods or mixed by the farmers them- 
selves. The following mixture was 
made up by the station and proved 
quite satisfactory: 

WE. GEO cctannccesdecs 30 pounds 
Ce PE k o05 sheen sca 25 pounds 
eo Bee ee 20 pounds 
EARS CE onkaicvcawes 10 pounds 
ee ee 2 pounds 


One pound of tne mixed meal was 
added to six pounds of hot water, and, 
after stirring tor a few moments, al- 
lowed to cool down to 100 degrees F., 
when it was fed, either out of a pail 
or from a calf-feeder. The advantages 


MILK SUB- 


~] 


ef a calf-feeder are that the ca.., suck- 
ing the rubber teat at the bottom of 
the feeder, is certain to get all the 


' to a cost of about $7, exclusive of the 
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meal which settles at the bottom of 
the vessel. In drinking from a pail, 
this part of the ration is most apt to 
be left uneaten. Again, by taking its 
food from a calf-feeder, perhaps it is 
better mixed with the digestive juices, 
thus insuring an easier digestion and 
a more complete assimilation than 
when the calf drinks from a pail. When 
the calf was from seven to ten days 
old it was fed a ration twice a day 
consisting of three pounds of whole 
milk and one-half pound of the caif 
meal mixed with water, as above de- 
scribed. This ration was fed tor from | 
four to seven days, depending upon 
how the calf thrived, and then it was | 
put upon a complete ration of calf: | 
meal. 

The wheat flour serves to keep the 
bowels from becoming too loose, be 
sides furnishing considerable nourish- 
ment. Only high grade flour was used, 
obtained by taking wheat grown on | 
the station farm to the mill. It is be-| 
lieved, however, that a low grade flour | 
would answer every purpose, besides | 


being much cheaper. 1 


Cocoanut meal is a by product in the | 
manufacture of cocoanut oil. Nutrium 
is a soluble skim-milk powder anu is 
manufactured by arying skim milk a 
a comparatively low temperature and 
by a peculiar agitation. The proper- | 
ties of linseed meal are well known. 
Dried blood is a product of the large 
abattoirs. The average cost of the 
calf meal is estimated as follaws: 


DE adseuscead an 2 cents per pound 
Cocoanut meal ..1% cents per pound 
DONO se evasicies 10 cents per pound 
Linseed meal ....1% cents per pound 


Dried biood ....... 3 cents per pound 

At these prices tie cost of a pound 
of calf-meal is 3.2 cents. by using 
second grade flour and the granular 
nutrium it is possible to reduce the 
cost to a little below three cents per 





pound. 
For wne first five or six weeks the 
calf does not need more than two 


pounds of meal per day, and after that | 
time two and a half will suffice up to| 
the time it is weaned. In other words, | 
the calf will take on the average about | 
two and one-fourth pounds of the meal 
per day from the time it is two week 
old up to the time of weaning, or for 
one hundred days. This would amount 


grain, other than the calf meal, and 
hay the calf would eat up to weaning 


time, which would amount 
perhaps to nearly a dollar, 
and the milk drunk before 


being put upon the calf meal, which 
would bring the cost of the caif up t 
between cight and nine dollars at the 
weaning time or when it is about four 
months old. 

Tne calf meal is not as satisfactory 
a food as whole milk for very young 
calves, and it is quite likely that for 
the first few weeks upon this ration | 
the calf does not have the vigor or| 
power ot resistance that it wouid have 
if fed upon its natural food. As a con- 
sequence, calves that are to bé raised | 
upon a milk substitute should have | 
provided for them warm and dry quar- | 
ters that will keep the animal -com- 
fortable at a:l times. This feature | 
of raising calves cannot be too strong- | 
ly empuaasized, 

Prof. Hayward’s conclusions are as 
follows: 

From the results of these trials, the 
following conclusions seem warranted: 

1. There is little aifficulty in rais- 
ing prime dairy calves without milk 
after they are.two weeks old. 

2. The cost of raising calves on a 
milk substitute, up to the time they 





can be put upon a hay and grain ra- 
tion, or when they are between three 
and four months of age, need not ex- 
ceed ten dollars ($10.00), exclusive uf 
care. 

3. Calves from high-class, well-bred 
dairy stock, when raised in this way, 
are worth much more than they cost, 
and afford the only means by which 
a milk dairyman cam raise his h@d to 
a high standard of excellence. 

ok * of co * 


NEED OF GOOD MILKERS. 

In the :arge dairy establishments 
that are supplying first class miilk to 
the city trade there is great stress laid 
upon the employing of capable milk- 
ers. Milk companies, in advertising 
for help, emphasize the importgnce of 
applicants being good milkers. This 
same trouble is seen on the _ farm, 
where uired help is depended upon to 
do the milking. Many times valuable 
cows are ruined by reason of poor 
milkers. Mr. Valency Fuller, in the 
Jersey Advocate, has some good things 
to say about the importance of good 
milkers. He says: 

Anyone who has had a large dairy 
herd knows how hard it is to get first- 
class milkers, who will draw the milk 


| rapidly from the udder without hurt- 


ing that delicate organ and yet get 
every drop the cow is capable of giv- 
ing. The cow is a sensitive creature 
and requires to be handled in a very 
gentle manner, and no portion of her 
body is as sensitive as the udder. It 
is a great relief to the cow to have her 
over-distended udder relieved of the 
milk that is in it. How often have 
we stood in front of a cow who is be- 
ing milked py a skilled and gentle 
milker (and no one unless he is gentle 
and sympathetic will ever make a good 
milker) and see the look of content- 
ment which comes in the eyes of the 
cow; with half suut eyes and dreamy 
look she gladly yields up the lacteal 
fluid we ask from her. She is prepared 
to do her part by man, and she asks 
in return tnat man do his part by her, 
by drawing the milk quickly but gen- 
tly, not by unnecessary tugging at the 
teats, but by gentle, rapid pressure, 
and with a downward movement of the 
fingers. 

Good milkers are rare and they are 
a priceless blessing on any dairy farm. 
It goes without saying that the cow 
should be milked regularly, at the 
same hour each day, and always by 
the same milker. We all know that 
a change in the time of milking, or in 
the milker, means a decreased flow of 
milk unui the cow becomes used to 
the ways of the new milker and there 
is a bond of sympathetic confidence 
established between him and the cow. 

In the matter of feeding and hand- 
ling, much loss often occurs from lack 
of appreciation of the wants and needs 
of each individual cow. A proper ra- 
tion may be compounded, but the duty 
of the feeder does not end here. It is 
folly to say that cows can always be 
fed in proportion to their weight, or 
that all cows will do equally as well 
on a similar ration. Each co% has 
her own individual power of assimila- 
tion and taste, both of which must 
be considered and satisfied, if we ex- 
pect her to do her best work and give 
us the greatest net profit. These-will 
vary less when cows have all been 


/ reared and bred on the same farm, as 


what will best suit the appetites and 
will be best assimilated by the cows 
is largely a matter of training. 

The writer has attained a slight 
measure of success in the handling and 
feeding of cows. He applies the laws 
as they affect the human race to the 
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cow, and has attained the best results| Know such wants and supply them. 


by so doing. The cow is, after all, our 
mother, tne great foster mother of us 


all. We should consider her as such, |! 
and treat her with the same kindness 
and cons.deration that a mother is en- | 
titled to at our hands. The writer 


tries to know each cow of the herd; 
to appreciate her wants and to supply 
them; to get at the peculiarities of 
each cow and cater to them; to estab- 
lish a bond of sympathy between him 
and his cows. To say cows have no 
affection for and no memory of their 
attendants is all nonsense. The writer 
has seen many cases of both iflustrat- 


ed 





To make the greatest success of a 
herd, study the wants of each cow. | 


Compound a ration that will best suit 
such wants and secure the greatest 
profit. Treat your own cows kindly 
and they will readily respond thereto. 
Curry them daily; it is healthful and 
beneficial to the cow. Do not expose 
them to inclement weather in winter, 
nor to the severe raj$; of the sun and 
heat of summer, without proper pro- 
tection or shelter. Feed them regu- 
larly, at the same time each day. Have 
them milked at the same hour, by the 
same man, each day. Establish a 
bond of sympathetic friendship be- 
tween you and your cows, ‘and you will 
go a long way towards making them 
the most profitable bank account you 
can tie to. 
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pays back many fold what you put into it. It means the health and 
thrift of ail the stock that gets it. It is an appetizer. It cleans and 
tones the system. It is a concentrated food, highly nutritious, and with 
r tonic and medicinal elements for stock. Many times it is credited 


with carrying animals safely past infectious diseases. Read 


thousands says: 


what one of 


“My shoats were looking bad and doing poorly until I 


started them on Prussian Stock Food. Thev are now coming very rapid- 
aged cuven Se better —- little of it in slop than they did on skimmed 
milk. Iean also recommend it for horses. It ne bi eed 

) BEN SMITH, Dundee, Mich.” 50c and $1.00 pkee” Pall @8 50. 


Ask your dealer for it at once 


If he does not have it write us. 


FREE! Mention this paper; state how much stock you have and we will send you 
Our Prussian Hand Book. PRUSSIAN REMEDY CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
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mes , 
Here's the Big Brother 
* 
Empire 


i Cream Separator 


(The Easy Running Kind.) 






I’m the latest member of the fa- 
mous Empire family. I have an 
actual capacity of 680 to 700 
pounds per hour and I turn more 
easily than any other separator 
in the world of the same capacity. 
m™ If you want to run me by belt 
} power or by steam turbine, just 
say so, and I’llcome prepared. I 
don’t like to brag about myself, 
but everybody who sees me says 
I’m all right—simple in construc- 

tion, easy turning, a close skim- 
& mer and easy tokeep clean. And 
best of all, I have no delicate 
mechanism about me to get out 
of fix. I’m built to last, and you 
don’t have to call in a doctor to 
tinker with me every now and 
then. I cost only $125, and I'll 
save you that much money in a 
| little while. I'm Empire No. 4. 


Let’s Get Acquainted. 


My people have a good book 
about me and my brothers and 
sisters that’s full of dairy com- 
mon sense. 

May we send you one? 


Empire Cream Separator 
Company, 
(Formerly U. S. Butter Extractor Co.) 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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grave Co's "IMPROVED" scale, Des Moines, 1a, 
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See ceases: [UIT ELITE TL 


* Horticulture... 


Our read rs are cordially invited to dis: uss & 
through this department any matters pertain-@ 
ing to horticulture. Inquires rega ding fruits, HN 
vegetables and flowers cheerfully answered ty® 
specialists. a“ 
TIT I TIT TT 2 
“Oh! Painter of the fruits and flowers, 
We thank Thee for Thy wise design, 
Whereby these human hands of ours, 
In nature’s garden work with Thine.” 
ca ob SS +. of 
Store only sound fruit and vege- 
tables in the cellar. 
* * *K oa * 
Ventilate the root’ cellar 
morning during the early fall. 
* Bd * * * 
These are excellent days to start 
cuttings, to be used later in the win- 
dow garden. 


every 


* * * * * 


Modern cold storage is doing much 
good this fall, in helping the fruit 
growers market their perishable prod- 
ucts. 

+ * * oe x 

“How the universal heart of man 
blesses flowers! They are wreathed 
round the cradle, the*marriage altar, 
and the tomb.” 

+” - * + . 

Dig up the bare spots on the lawn 
and thoroughly fine the soil, sow grass 
seed and later on give the ground a 
light covering of manure. Next spring 
note results. 

* *« * * * 


LOOKING AHEAD. 

The success of next year’s crop in 
the garden, will depend largely upon 
the fall preparations. Plowing and 
cultivating the garden at this season 
of the year will start many weed 
seeds to germinating, that will be 
killed later, by freezing. 

The ground should be left as open 
as possible during the winter months 
so that the action of frost and sun 
will mellow the soil. 

An excellent idea is to gather all 
rubbish, about the garden, into a heap 
thereby, permitting the pile to de 
cay, causing a fermentation which 
Will result in the destruction of many 
plant diseases and insect pects that 
are waiting for next spring to come in 
order that they may begin their rav- 
ages. 

* + * * * 
BLEACHING AND STORING CEL- 
ERY. 


When the celery plants have attain- 
ed the proper size for use, the leaves 
are brought into an upright position 
by boards placed on either side of the 
Tfows, so that they slope toward the 
plants at the top, or else by dirt drawn 
against the plants and packed firmly 
around them. The object of this is to 
Cause the leaves to take an upright 
position and exclude the light from the 
heart of the plant, so that the later 
growth becomes white or “bleached.” 
The process of bleaching requires from 
two to four weeks, depending upon 
the variety and time of year. 

After the bleaching process is car- 
tied as far as desired, the plants are 
dug for early celery. This may be in 
September or October, but the late 
crop should not be taken up until 
there is danger from freezing. The 
Plants are usually removed from the 
tows with a spade or potato fork, and 
the decayed outer leaves cut off. They 
are then ready for storing. This may 

done in a damp, cool cellar or in 
Wenches outside, If in the cellar, the 
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roots should be bedded in moist sand 
or earth, leaving the plants to stand 
upright. Boards should’ be put in 
every eight or ten inches apart to 
separate the plants and allow ventila- 
ion. When the crop is stored outside, 
trenches are dug eight inches wide and 
deep enough to allow the tops to be 
even with the surface of the ground. 
For a cover, nail two boards together, 
making a trough. Set this over the 
tops and spread on a light covering 
of hay. As cold weather increases 
cover with earth to avoid all possibili- 
ty of freezing. If sound when stored, 
celery treated in this way should keep 
well until February or even later. 
+ * * * os 


PICKING AND PACKING APPLES 
FOR COLD STORAGE. 


Every year we find many of our 
fruit growers sending large consign- 
ments of apples to the cold storage 
warehouses where they are held for 
the advance in market price which is 
sure to come after the usual market 
glut is over in the fall. It seems that 
a few points bearing on this subject 
would be quite apropos at this season 
of the year. 

Attempt to store nothing but first- 
class fruit. Have barrels at hanu and 
arrangements made for shipments be- 
fore beginning to pick. Pick the crop 
as soon as it is grown and has its 
color. This is while it is still hard, 
two weeks before ripeness. Use no 
fruit that is not picked by hand. Sort 
carefully, throwing out all fruit that 
falls below the grade and all that is 
not absolutely sound. Choose good, 
well-colored specimens tor the first 
layer of the barrel and place them all 
by hand, stems down. Do not crowd 
them. Place the second layer by 
hand either exactly, apple for apple, 
on the first or else turn them on their 
sides, blush down, breaking the joints 
of the first layer. After this pour in 
the fruit gently from the basket, first 
lowering the basket into the barrel. 
Shake the barrel frequently and fill it 
up, using the same grade and variety 
of apples every inch of the way. Pack 
the .ast layer of the barrel by hand, 
as evenly as possible, with the stems 
up. When this is in place apply the 
press, with a padded head, small 
enough to fit into the barrel, to settle 
the fruit. Release the pressure, place 
on the barrel head, force it into posi- 
tion, drive down the hoops and nail 
them solid. Turn the other end of the 
barrel up. Label on it plainly the va- 
riety and grade of the fruit and the 
name of the grower. There must be 
absolutely no movement of fruit in the 
barrel. Ship without delay to the 
storage house. Ship in the evening if 
possible. If the distance is great, or 
the connection poor, use refrigerator 
cars and see that they are iced sev- 
eral hours before putting in the fruit 
Go with the fruit if possible; if not, 
have your commission man apprised 
of the shipment and send him the bill 
of lading. Trust the commission man, 
but never lose track of the apples. 

The man who attempts to carry 
apples through cold storage in a less 
painstaking way than this will never 
succeed. Unless the grower and ship- 
per can clear his conscience by this 
standard he cannot wholly blame the 
warehouse men for his losses in stor- 
age. This kind of handling insures 
the minimum shrinkage in storage. 
In the storage houses of the Armour 
Packing company, Kansas City, during 
the season of 1900 and 1901 were 
thousands of barrels packed by apple 
speculators, the shrinkage on which 
averaged less than 2 per cent. In the 
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same room were apples packed by 
farmers, some of which shrunk as 
high as 30 per cent. Now, they re 
ceived exactly the same degree of 
temperature, dryness, etc., so that the 
fault was not with the storage room 
but with the quality of apples and the 
way in which they were packed. 

Cold storage cannot improve the 
condition of fruit. At best it can only 
hold it at something near the condi- 
tion it has when it is put in. It can- 
not save from decay fruit that is im- 
perfect or unsound. A few decaying 
specimens soon ruin the whole barrel. 
Sound fruit is the only kind that will 
keep in cold storage. 

* ” * * 7 


SEEDING CHARACTER OF CONI- 
FERS AND DECIDIOUS TREES. 
That the so-called forest lands of 

America, that have been devastated 

by fires and the unscrupulous lumber- 

man, can be reclaimed by the plant- 
ing of seeds by man seems an almost 

Herculean task. The proper solution 

of the preservation of our annual sup- 

ply of lumber consists, not so much in 
the reclaiming of these wasted lands, 
but in the protection of those forests 
that have not as yet been destroyed. 
This can be done by bringing the 
people of our naiton to a realizing 
sense of the necessity of such a pro- 
tection. The government still holds 
large tracts of land, especially in 
mountainous regions, that can be pro- 
tected without infringing on the rights 
of individuals. Lumbermen are find- 

ing out that they need! not destroy a 

forest in order to make it pay, that by 

the judicious selection, forests may 
be made a source of perpetual revenue 
to the owner. 

But there are areas, here and there, 
outside of the strictly forest regions, 
some that have never been tree pro- 
ducing, others that have yielded once, 
but now are barren, that can be re- 
claimed by man. Such areas may be 
made to produce perpetual forests by 
the planting and raising of trees. If 
nature be left to do the work entirely 
the result will be an unevenly dis- 
tributed growth. The high ground will 
he scantly covered, with drawfish 
growth, the wing seeds will be more 
widely distributed than the nuts, such 
as the acorn, the walnut and the 
hickory. 

Besides letting nature do the work 
there are four methods of replanting 
forests. First. the seeds may be 
planted where it is intended that the 
trees should remain permanently. 
Second, trees may be _ transplanted 
from neighboring forests. Third, 
seedlings may be grown under glass 
or other shelter, if needed, and then 
transplanted. Fourth, seedlings may 
be purchased of nurserymen and 
transplanted where they are needed. 

Oaks, hickory, walnuts, and chest- 
nuts may be successfully grown by 
planting where they are intended to be 
permanent. This can be done by sim- 
ply opening a furrow at proper depth, 
then drop the seeds, cover, and as 
seedlings appear, if too thick, then 
thin out. One objection to this is 
that the seeds are very ilkely to be de- 
stroyed by birds, mice, squirrels and 
insects. Maples. ashes, and small 
seeded plants will in many instances 
fail with such treatment. Conifers 
will entirely fail. 

Transplanting from forests is prac- 
ticable. but expensive. Expensive 
both because forests are often not 
near, and because trees are much 
more likely to fail than if taken from 
seed bed or nursery row. Purchas- 
ing seedlings from one who under 
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stands the propagation and care of 
trees is a good method but is expen- 


sive. 


With a little knowledge and care 
seedlings can be grown by the party 
who needs them. Such seedlings 


grown in proper seed beds will escape 
variations of temperature and destruc- 
tion by mice, squirrels, insects, ete. 
The roots will not be destroyed in 
moving, and the c.rees will make a 
much more rapid growth. Many trees 
can be thus propagated in open air. 
If nuts and acorns have been prop- 
erly wintered, and kept from becoming 
dry and exposed to the action of frost, 
they are likely to make rapid growth. 
They require exposure to frosts to 
open shells and allow the germ and 
radicle to escape. Nuts can be spread 
on the ground and covered lightly with 
sand or boards to prevent the depre- 
dation of squirrels. Trees from 
which seeds are taken should be 
healthy, middle aged ones and a lit- 
tle separated from the rest. The seeds 
should be gathered in dry weather. If 
tested in water the sound ones will 
sink. If they are planted in the fall it 
should be soon after they are gather- 
ed. Care should be taken not to do 
this too early, for the acorn especial- 
ly is likely to sprout. If the planting 
is intended to be done in the spring, 
the seeas should be dried thoroughly, 
placed in a cellar, and kept at a tem- 
perature of about 30 degrees above 
zero, in order that they may not 
sprout. For planting select land that 
is free from rocks to avoid hara dig- 
make the soil mellow and ferti- 


ging; 

lize it well. The seeds should be 
placed three or four inches apart and 
two inches deep. The next spring 


take up the trees, cut back the top 
root, and reset. If transplanted often 
fibrous 100ts will be developed which 
are almost necessary vo the life of the 
tree. They can be transplanted two 
and even three times. 

The small seeds of conifers should 
be sown in drilis a foot apart and 
firmly covered from one-fourth to one- 
half inches. For them select a spot 
where drainage is good and the soil 
will not wash, a sandy loam with a 
well worked mixture of decomposed 
muck, leaf mold, peat and old ma- 
nure, is most favorable. When the 
seeds are sown in atitumn, shutters or 
skylights are tilted when the weather 
is favorable so as to give beds air, 
this is best for germination. In 
spring the seedlings will require daily 
watching to prevent them from becom- 
ing dry. The cones of the white pine 
(Pinus strobus) should be collected in 
the fall. It is best to place them in 
a bag, in a cool, dry place and shake 
to remove the seeds from the scales. 
These should be sown in the spring in 
sandy loam not too rich. It is meces- 
sary to protect them from the direct 
rays of the sun. Moisten moderate- 
ly and when the seedlings are two or 
three feet in height, they may be 
transplanted. There are three things 
to remember in regard to white pine: 
First, it does not grow in the richest 
soil; second, in transplanting, the 
roots must not become dry; and third, 


young trees should be shaded until 
fairly staried. The terminal bud of 
this tree should never be cut. The 


young trees should be close together so 
as to kill the younger branches. The 
seeds of Juniper. Virginiana and a 
few others should be mixed with sand, 
allowed to freeze during the winter; 
but pines, spruces, etc., may be sown 
in early spring in cold frames, secure 
from frosts. The first three months 
are the critical times with such seed- 
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lings. They should be kept from the 
direct rays of the sun and the drying 
winds. Evergreens require a sand 
leaf mold and should be sown broad- 
cast. They can be protected by por- 
table latticed covers. In warm and 
moist weather seedlings can be pro 
tected from dampening by sprinkiing 
with sand. Trees for spring planting 
should be removed from seed-beds in 
the fall, for they are then in their best 
condition. In planting the _ roots 
should be spread out ani the soil 
worked among them. The tree should 
be inserted somewhat deeper than it 
stood before transplanting. For plant- 
ing select a cloudy or rainy day. Ever- 
greens are difficult to handle because 
fungi attack the embryo plant soon 
after its appearance above ground. 
For this reason they should be made 
to germinate in early season to avoid 
the fungus attacks. Beds may be 
shaded by green boughs or laths. 

The seeds of the sugar maple ripen 
in October and should be _ planted 
when gathered in a protected place. 
When the seedlings become strong the 
protection may be removed. The box 
elder and ash bear their seeds in au- 
tumn and they should be planted at 
once, for they are very apt to dry. 
They can. however. be kept until the 
next spring by mixing with sand and 
the whole placed in a pit until Febru- 
ary. Two bushels of sand for every 
bushels of seed is about the right pro- 
portion. The mixture should be stir- 
red up frequently in order to prevent 
heating. It is best to soak boxelder 
seeds two weeks and ash seeds three 
or four weeks before planting. These 
seeds will do best in a sandy loam. 
Remove the plants at the end of the 
second year and plant at the distance 
of six inches apart in rows one and 
yne-half feet apart. After another 
two years’ growth they are ready for 
permanent planting which can be 
lone in mild weather in spring or fall. 

The seeds of red and soft maple 
and white and red elm ripen in June 
and should be planted at once. The 
methed of treating seedlings is simi- 
lar to thet of the ash. 

Downy winged seeds, such as the 
cottonwood are difficult to grow. It 
is best to let nature do the work and 
then transplant. These trees general- 
ly grow along river banks. The 
seeds are deposited along the banks 
where they sprout readily and grow 
rapidly. Here the planter can get 
them in abundance. 

The so-called hard seeds, of which 
the honey locust and coffee bean are 
examples, retain their vitality for 
many years. They should be placed 
in a dry place. Their tough, horn-like 
covering requires soaking in water 
before it is ready for planting. It is 
best to do this soaking in the spring 
just before planting, which should be 
done in moist soil. They should be 
kept moist until they sprout. The 
growth of the seedlines is rapid. 

H. W. 
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AN HOUR sith our Wolverine Geared Ball 
3: aring Mill, Grinds ear corn, rye, wheat, 
eheiled corn, ete., fine or coarse to a very unk 
b> torm feed, because burrs are brought po ree 
wrytroee. The only Sweep MII that 
grinds all grain, equal to a burr stone mill, 
CAPACITY is large because the mill is 
Triple Geared. Our 
17 in, burrs on this mill revolve three times to each turn 
of the team, making them «qual to 51 in, burrs on most 
single geared mills. Therefore, we give you the largest 
capacity and most uniform fe d possible to produce on a sweep mill, 
RUNS EASY becanse all friction is relieved by our im- 
proved Rall Bearings. Is the | 
and easiest ranning geared mil made( W t.675 Ibs). Our pricesare low 
vsat ewe havene agents, We have cight sizes of sweep mills 
14.25 andup. Thi ty otoer et yles of grinders tor all purposes. 
ree catalogue of 40,000 articles. Write for it. 


MARVIN SMITH 3 55-59 N, Jefferson Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 




























50 Different Bulbs all for 30c, 


By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots, 
i Golden Sacred Lily. | 8 Ixtas, 3 sorts. 
& ‘Tulips, 1d bie,i single. | 3 Sparaxis, 3 sorts. 
& Narcissus,“ nie 3% Alliums, 3 sorts. 





8 Kelgian Myacinths. | 3 Triteleia,whitestar 
8% Grape Hyacinths. iB Saxifraga, double white 
3 Glant Crocus. 5 Giant Ranunculus 


8 

#3 Starof Bethichem. | 5 Spanish Iris. 

3 Oxalis, 3sorts. & Freesias, mixed. 
‘All different colors,and fine flowering hardy bulbs. 
Also Free toall whoapply, our elegant Fal: Cata- 

logue of Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, for Fall planting an¢ 

Winter blooming Choicest Hyacinths, Tuiips, Narcis 

sus, Crocus, Lilies, Plants, Shrubs and Fruits. 

New Winter flowering Plants and Bulbs, Crimsor 

Daisy,BlueColens,Cardinal Freesia,Branching Tulip,ete 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y, 
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25 cts. for our | 25 cts, for our 
Great Garden Seed | Beautiful Flower 
Collection. Seed Collection. 
0 full size packages | 10 fullsize packages 
of Gnest vegetables. | of beautiful flowers. 


A larger collection of 
2% varieties for d0c. 
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A larger collection of 
25 varieties for 50c. 









Both 25e collections for 40¢, or both 50c col. for 75e, 
This is positively the greatest seed offer made 
Send promptly, while stock lasts. Fine 
illustrated catalog sent 

















MISSOURI V 
Q, Gor 655, “7% + hae ye Plog St, 







EED CO. 
Joseph. Mo, 














This Marvelous Extra Early Potato ori; by 
HARRY N. HAMMOND SEED CO. Ltd 
, Box 235 BAY CITY, MICH. on 
Largest f seed potatoes in America. 
casteales’ Seevtenn Gest always best. Blight proot 
enormous yielders, highest quality. Lowest price for 
Ib., bbl., or carload. —— 1oo-page Bargain 
Catalogue FREE. Write for it today. 












ey. BRAZILIAN FLOUR CORN 


Contains all the valuable food elementsof 
ordinary corn and is more than twice as pre 
ductive, One kernel will produce 
others, 20stalks have grown from one 
nel, 5earseach met Peter, 
kee, W is. , reports :--** se 

enongh feed for 30 cattlefor5 weeks. Stand 
ing on onespot I cut enough forone feed for 
80 head.” 10 pkgs pint 20c ; 1 quart pas 
paid 30c, Large Seed Catalogue Free. 
WernichSeed Co. BoxH, Milwaukee, Wis, 
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ONE MILLION PACKACES 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

This Mammoth Collection contains the cream 
of ail flower seeds— just what you want to makes 
Magniteent Garden 23 Exquisite Varieties 
of elegant, brilliant, dazzling flowera, as follows: 













Dewey Victory . 10ccl.|} Zinnias « « « 12 cok 
Hobson Choice « 8 * || Sweet Williams. 14 “ 
Crown Heliotrope 2 “ || Ageratam. « « 3 “ 
Ten Weeks’ Siock 13 * || Morning Glory . 15 “ 
Sweet Alyssum . % “ || Forget-me-not. 3 “ 
Four-O’clock . 10 “ || Nasturtiuams. . 13 “ 
Poppy « « « « 18 “ Asterse ee s 16 “ 
Larkspor. « . 6 “ || Pinks « « « « 10 @ 
Portulaea. « . 20 “ || Sweet Peas . . 10 * 
Marigold . . . 13 * || Calliopsis. . . 8 % 
Pansy eeee 160 * Calendula. « « 5 * 
Verbenn 2 2 2 8 * 








A WHOLE FLOWER GARDEN FOR 10 CENTS. 
FRE To any one sending 10 cts. in stamps oF 







silver we send all the above flower 

233 kinds, and a Beautiful Golden Pin, @ 
value ever offered. Order quick. 

BATES SEED CO., BOX 1540, BOSTON, MASS. 
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One great error in window 
ing, 
many plants. 
grown, and healthy, 
sickly ones. 

* ok ok cS * 


One good plant 


In the wina that flutters by, 

All the fruit trees moan and sigh, 
As if in woe; 

“I don’t wonder that they do, 

I've been full of green fruit, too, 
Said little Joe. 


—Dubuque Enterprise. 
*« * * * * 


MAPLES AS SHADE TREES. 


a 


OFT maples do 


good shade trees. When set 


or drives, they branch out 





but the word is of 
suft a nature to w thstand 
wind storms, 
brittle, break easily, and after 
rains or wind storms it is not 


strewn with branches. 
obtam the age of ten or 
the breaking 
and as a result, 
ly disfigured and eventually the 
has to be removed. Think of the time 
lost in growing such trees, when 
hard mames, elms or ash had been 
planted, permanent shade trees would 
have been obtained. The 
Botany of te Ohio Agricultural Station 
says of them: “The soft mapie as a 
street tree is short lived and conse. 
quently should not be planted where 
permanency is desired in a tree.” The 
professor is “mighty right” 
duction. 


twelve 


* * * * * 
HOW PLANTS BREATH. 

Many of our readers will be inter- 
ested to know the way in wiich our 
growing plants breath and the iMpor- 
tant and interesting part leaves play 
in plant growth. The food which the 
plants receive from the atmospheie 
through its leaves is accomplished by 
means of minute openings called sto- 
mota, cr mouths, which may be seen 
only by the aid of the microscope 
These openings are exceedingly num- 
erous. It has been computed that as 
many as 100,000 are found on_ the 
lower surface of an average apple leaf. 

These openings are also formed on 
the stems of young growing plants 

Plants differ as to the number and 
size of these openings. These mouths 
or valves, as they may be called, not 
only serve as inlets for food, but out- 
lets for gases and moisture, acting as 
breathing ‘pores.for the plant. 

Through them into the plant comes 
the carbon in union with oxygen, mak- 
ing a compound known as carbonic 
acid gas. This substance soon separ- 
ates. The oxygen escapes into the 
air, and the carbon remains in unite 
with water, sent up from the soil, 
thence converted into starch, sugar, 
cell walls, etc, which comprise a very 
large portion of the dry matter of the 
plant. The only substances that are 
obtained direct from the atmosphere 
through the leaves are carbon and 
Oxygen, except, perhaps small traces 
of nitrogen in the form of ammonia 


garden- 
consists in attempting to grow too 
well 
is worth a dozen 


not make 
along the border of walks or 


ana give agocd lea‘ surface, 
too 


the limbs being soft and 
heavy 
uncom- 
mon to see the ground about the trees 
After the trees 
years 
of the larger limbs begin 
the trees become bad- 
tree 


if 


professor otf 


in his de- 





gas, although this last point is not 
fully decided. When we stop to ton- 
sider the amount of moisture sent out 
from the plants through these ltt.e 
openings there importance may be 
seen at once. 
* * OK ok * 
WINTER PRUNING. 

Much may be done in the orchard 

in the winter. The culture of. fruit 
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one of the most profitable employ- 
ments of the farmer, but only for the 
thoughtful and industrious one. The 
too common idea that a tree may 
planted and left to grow, without fur- 
ther care or attention, is whelly out 
of place under our present circum. 
stances, when ewerything that is worth 








anything is to be cared for as if it 
were—as it really is—exposed to a 
creat multitude of enemies and als 


asters. And just now, if the orchard 
is carefully surveyed, there will be 
many things found for the industrions 
hand to da 

There is the pruning to be done, 
Every day this is delayed the vigor of 
the tree for profitable purposes is les- 
sened by the divergence of nutriment 
to useless parts of it. All the exces 
sive growth of the past year on years, 
should be taken away before it has 
absorbed the sap from the rest of the 
tree, where it is most wanted. In the 
majority of trees there is more useless 
wood, mere parasites on the strength 
of the tree, than there is of bearing 
and useful parts. From the sprouts 
at the roots to the topmost branch 
there is wood to be taken awav, or 
the tree will not be profitably produc. 
tive. One of the rules in this respect 
is that every branch or twig that 
erosses another should be ‘taken out. 
so as to aumit the light and air amcne 
the branches and leaves. This should 
be so, because the air affords th larg- 
est part of the nutriment to the tree 
and it 1s the leaves that take in this 
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(a) Seen on Leaf of Apple Tree, by aid of Microscope. 


promises to be, if it is not absolutely Imex if, 
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larger extent. The roots take in all 
the water used in the tree, but the 
leaves dispose of it, and it evaporates 
through them entirely, leaving behind 
it whatever it held in soiution of the 
small quantity of mineral matter taken 
by the roots from the soil. of which 
the ashes of the wood will be tbe total 
measure. Thus we see how it is that 
the leaves sheuld be constantly bathed 
in a full current of fresh air, that they 
may gather from it all the substance 
of wnich the sugar, the stareh, the 
acid and the pulp of te fruits, and in- 
deed, of the rest of the tree. most 
wholly consist 

Then the surplus wood is taken 
away soon as possible, before it 
has time to deprive the useful part of 
the tree of its useful supply of nutri- 
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now being distributed through 
the sap cells, and making new wood, 
new buds, and new bark The _ in- 
creased supply of fond then goes to 
enlarge the buds, increasing these in 
size and number, and making the dup- 
licate fruit buds of the single leaf 
buds. It will be interesting to stndy 
the difference between these buds. 
The leaf bud is a single one, and the 
fruit buds are made up of s¢veral leaf 
buds massed together, new additions 
growing at the base of the original 
one, each of which then bears a flower, 
and this produces a fruit. This is the 
result af judicious pruning, and is tc 
ye studied and practiced as the most 
important part of the culture of a 
fruit tree. And to get the most useful 
effect in this way the pruning is to he 
done in the winter. 


The man who has had experience 
in running a wagon knows that it 
is the wheels that determine the 
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nutriment. 
We are too apt to think that tho 


roots are the feeding organs m the 
tree, but. on the contrary,-they are 
but secondary in this respect, for the 


leaves take in from the air fullv nine- 


ty-five per cent of the total substance 


of a tree, and the fruit is made up of 


the matter taken from the air to a still , 
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PEACH YELLOWS. 
The great authority on peach cul- 
ture, J. 11. Hale, has the following to 
say of Southern grown peach trees: 


“A year ago | hinted at the possibility 
of excessive peach orchard planting 
the country over. The mad rush con 
tinues, and now, were it not for the 
disease known as ‘yellows,’ we should 
soon be face to face with such over 
production as would make it impos 
sible for the average cultivator to mar- 
ket peaches without loss, much les: 
profit. Yellows, spreading with great 
er virulence than ever in 1897, made it 
clear that it was to be even worse ip 
the future, and that all through the 
central and northern states ifisto be 


a hard fight in future to maintain 
healthy and profitable orchards. Only 
those who know the_ yellows, and 
dread it, and fight it from start tc 
finish, can hope to succeed. I have in 
fru:ung orchards more peach trees 
than any man on earth, and | know 
from sad and dearly bought experi- 


ence that peach trees grown in any 
of the northern or central states can- 
not be depended on as free from yei- 
lows, and the only way to secure a 
healthy tree at the start is to plant 
southern-grown trees, from below tue 
tainted district. Knowing this as I uc 
I have entirely abandoned growing 
peach trees at the North.” 

* 7 * * + 
Methods in Profitable Fruit Growing. 

In establishing an orchard or fruit 
area tne points which seem to be 
above the rest are, first, the local con- 
ditions; second, the purpose for which 
the fruit is to be grown. The panacea 
to the query so often made, “What 
variety or sort shall I plant?” has not 
yet been found, and never will be 
found until the local conditions of 
the querist are known. Ask the ques- 
tioner what he wants and he will usu 
ally answer for himself. There are 
however, a number of general princi- 
ples that may be adopted with safety 
in planting. 

First.—Plant only first-class stock; 
avoid the buying of trees simply be- 
cause they may be had cheap, re- 
gardless of quality. Many have met 
with failure in following this rule, and | 
many dollars of worthless _ stock} 
have been and are being unloaded on| 
the beginner. 

Second.—Endeavor to meet, as near 
as possible, local conditions. Avoid | 
planting in large quantities a variety | 
that has been grown successfullly in 
another region, different from your 
own conditions. Such varieties should 
receive experiment. Consider’ the 
adapting of the variety to the local | 
climate as to length of seasons, soils, 
stc. 

Third.—Stick to the planting of| 
such sorts as have been established | 
and their adaptability known. It is a} 
mistake to plant a little of everything | 
and not much of anything. Our at: | 
tention has been called but recently— | 
in conversation with a fruit grower | 
who has several acres of peaches—to | 
this point. We enquired as to his va 
rieties, and was met with this reply: | 
“7 have nearly every known variety | 
grown.” On_ further inquiry we} 
found that he receivea likewise every | 
known price for his crop, and was 
discouraged with the results; and it 
is not to be wondered at. 

Fourth.—Choose as to the purpose | 
for which fruit is to be grown, 
whether for home market, export 


evaporating, etc. Venture carefully | 
into the fie... of adoption of new va 
rieties. PExperiment, study, read, en- 


quire. 
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The selection of large trees from 
the nursery is not always best; the 
rapid, abnormal growth does not sig- 
nify that the tree is healthy, but is 
very liable to be the reverse. A good 
stocky vigorous, firm tree is easier 
managed, and in its growth attended 
with better results. All trees from 
the nursery should be ordered early 
in the fall for spring planting. Pat- 
ronize, whenever possible, home nur- 
series. In this case the buyer can 
often visit the nursery and select his 
own stock, save in freight rates, re- 
ceive, as a rule, stock in fresher con- 
dition, and know more of the re- 


'and species, 


liability of the nurseryman—an jm-| 


portant item. 


The first. years in the life of the 
tree are the crucial ones. 
plant the tree to meet the conditions 
of heat, winds, and soil. Cultivate as a 
conserver of moisture, growing a cover 
crop at the right time to assist in car 
rying plants and trees through the 
dry periods. The first cover in the 
spring should be cultivation, tne cul- 
tivated soil acting as a mulch; later, 
the cover crop best suited. Nature 
provides as a protector, a cover in 
the growth of weeds. We should aim 


Train and | 


form one of our chief 
economic problems. We may have 
good markets for our fruits, and ex- 
cellent means of transportation, but 
we must of necesity produce our iruit 
before we can market it. In the in- 
sect world about him, the _ horticul- 
turist should be ever on tue = auert 
prepared to meet these invasions in- 
telNgently and deal with them proper- 
ly. He shoutd have an understand- 
ing of some of the general principles 
pertaining to the habits of insects, 
bearing in mind that each insect has 
its own peculiar locality, food-plant 
and habits of life; and the better he 
understands this, just that much bet- 
ter will he be able to furnish ways 
and means for their economic de- 
struction. 

The picking, packing and marketing 
of fruit is the great business part or 
the whole transaction. It is here where 


| so many failures are met, largely due, 


at an improvement as a substitute for | 


weeds—something to act as a natural 
cover to hold the rains, shade and 
mulch the soil, and assist, by 
growth of weeds, to break up and pre- 
pare in the soil the many food materi- | 
als which go to make growth and) 
fruit. In all farm practices, keeping 
the ground siirred up or covered with | 
some crop constantly is one of the 
chief aims. Following this last opera. | 
tion comes the so-called winter or- 
charding. Before the season closes 
there are many little things to be at- 
tended to that facilitate the hustle of 
spring work. Rubbish, decayed and 
diseased fruits should be destroyed. 
Aside from the disease they may con- 
tain, they serve as excellent places for 
the hibernation of many insects. This, 
if properly attended to, lessens the 
spraying expense. Machinery, tools; 
etc., should be cared for. Time is 
never wasted in this way,. because it 
is always time saved. Young trees 
should be banked and protceted from 
the attacks of rabbits. 

In the care of fruit and orchards, the 
question of spraying is an imperative 
one. Where spraying is properly fol- 
lowed, and the whys and wherefores 
thoroughly understood, both as a pre- 
ventive and as a destroyer, ie fruit 
grower becomes more of a thinker, and 
avenues in the business never thought 
of before are opened up. In fact, the 
training, planting and marketing are 
| modified by this one process. True, 
there are years, and perhaps a period 
of years, when spraying may seem of 
little value; yet there will come a 
time, after the horse is stolen, that 
the varn will be locked. Spraying as 
a preventive or protection, is of im 
portance. “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” The cost of 
spraying s.ould induce the grower to 


| produce and market a better article. 


When it is reported, that it does not 
pay to spray, usually there is some. 
‘thing wrong in the process—either in 
the mixture used or in the time of its 
applicat.on. In the general observa 
tions of spraying, the fruit grower 
| should know what he wants to de- 
stroy before he begins. The time 
for spraying mus. be understood. The 


| preparation and handling of the solu- 


tion, doing the work thoroughly and 
systematically, using only the best 
constructed machinery. Those pests 


| of the orchards, increasing in number 


the | 


| 





to a lack of understanding’ of 
the requirements und of the methods 
pursued in disposing of the fruits in 
the marekts. A study of these condi- 
tions shows that no products of the 
farm should be guarded with greater 
care than fruit. Hence the necessity 
of proper handling, grading, packing, 
shipping and striving to have the fruit 
arrive in the best possible condition. 
This branch of the business is in it- 
self a study, and those meeting the 
financial success will tell you that 
| their work is enhanced by the great- 
|er information they may possess re- 
garding methods of marketing. No 
one should market a poor quality or 
| grade of fruit where he hopes to se- 
cure a permanent market. Sort and 
grade uniformly, using such packages 
as will best suit the trade. See that 
all packages are properly labeled with 
name of grower, grade and to whom 
shipped. In this way a brand may 
be known and a reputation secured 
Where possible, trained pickers and 
packers should be employed. Money 
expended in visiting markets and find- 
ing how fruit is handled and sold ’s 
never lost. The whole idea of this 
phase oO. fruit growing may, 
we believe, be summed up in compar- 
ing it to four corner stones: (1) 
A thorough business man; (2) a stud- 
ent of the industry; (3) a good mar- 
ket; (4) honest packing and shipping. 
a * x x * 

“Did you ever try to say ‘Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pickled pep- 
pers?” one of the other boys” asked 
him. 

“No,” responded the little Boston 
boy, “consider the impossibility of 
gathering peppers that are already 
pickled. 
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Ee Biggest Seed Offer of the Season. 6 Tested Novelties. 
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NOTES. 


Snow season is at hand. 
+ * * * * 


Feed is as important as breed in 
handling poultry. 
* * ~ + * 


Get things in readiness about the 
poultry yards for the long winter that 
is coming. 

* ~ + * » 

Look after the proper shipping and 
handling of poultry returning from 
the shows. 

* * + 7 + 


Separate sick fowls from the flock 
just as soon as symptoms of illness 
are noted. 

+ * * + * 

Don’t keep laying hens too fat, with 
but little care, this error may be 
easily regulated. 

= > * * _ 

To cleanse the poultry house and 
yard use whitewash, lime, copperas 
and carbolic acid water :reely. 


+ + * * * 

Aim to have only reliable thermom- 
eters to use in operating the incuba. 
tor, if satisfactory hatches are expect- 
ed. 

. * + ba * , 

Try and get chicks, hatched trom 
eggs laid by hens that were good lay 
ers, and not forced or stimulated by 
high feeding. 

* * . . * 

Now is an excellent time to weed 
out the old hens. Give the young 
healthy hens a chance to follow in the 
footsteps of their mothers. 

+ ” * * 7 

The poultry yard is doing more 
to keep down the bill at the “corner 
grocery” than any other department 
on the farm. 

, 2 * * * 

Special judges for the _ different 
breeds of poultry instead of one or 
two judges for all the breeds on ex- 
hibition, would be a most satisfactory 
innovation at our winter shows. 

* +. + * * 


Too many changes in breeds by tne 
fancier before a thorough trial of the 
breed has been given is often noted. 
The individual who sticks to a breed 
until all the good and bad qualities 
are noted, is the one who meets suc- 
cess nine times out of ten. 

* * * * * 

Fall is the best time to purchase 
stock intended for breeding. Get the 
birds accustomed to their new home 
and surroundings. With the proper 
housing iey Will lay a good many 
eggs during the inter months, a 
large number of wh may be used 
in early hatching. . 

+ . + * . 

On no account should birds be dip- 
ped in hot water before being plucked. 
Pluck poultry dry if you are looking 
for the top price in the market. No 
birds should be packed for market un- 
til after they are thoroughly cooled. 
Poultry of all kinds will bring a good 
price this fall and coming winter, and 
those exercising care in fattening, kill- 
ing and marketing are sure to win out 
in profits. 

+ * ~ * * 


Silage for poultry is one of the best 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 
be preserved in a barrel for the hens. 
Here is the way one successful poul- 
tryman does it: Select airtight bar- 
rels and in the bottom place 6 inches 
of green grassor clover. Pound this 
down with a rammer and continue 
filling and pounding until the barrel 
is full. Cut corn fodder can be used 
in the same way. The tighter the ma- 
terial is packed the better it will keep. 
Press the head in and keep the barrel 
in a cool place. 


eon 2 0 @ 
COMFORTABLE QUARTERS. 


Too much can not be said about the 
need of making things comfortable 
for the laying hen during winter. She 
should be fed right, have plenty of 
sunshine and light as well in the win- 
ter as summer, giving the hens a 
chance to take “sun baths.” The 
“dust batu” should be accessible at 
all times in order to keep hens free 
from lice. Tae scratching pen should 
be in a sunny part of ihe poultry house 
and frequently renewed with fresh 
straw, chaff or litter. Clean out the 
nest boxes and keep them supplied 
with fresh straw. Clean the hen 
house out twice a week. Make the 
surroundings as comfortable as pos- 
sible and appreciation will be shown 
by an increase of eggs through the 
winter, thereby adding profits to the 
returns from the poultry pens. 

* * = - 7 


FEEDING YOUNG CHICKS. 


We often hear an expression from 
those using incubators that “We have 
no trouble in hatching the eggs, but” 
the -ifficulty is in raising the chicks. 
One of the chief causes for failure in 
this respect is,due to the use of im 
proper feed in the early life of the 
chicks. 

Young chicks do not require feeding 
for wie first twenty-four hours after 
hatching, but when feeding begins 
care should we exere:sed in the kind 
of food used By experience we have 
found that stale bread and milk to be 
one of the best chick feeds we have 
used to begin with. The bread should 
be crumbled fine, and placed where 
the chicks can have free access to it, 
and where they can step on it. Later 
on cracked corn may be used. To help 
along the feed give the chicks variety, 
plenty of fresh air and sunlight. 

+ + 7. + 7” 


Poultry for the Christmas Trade. 


Poultry of all kinds will be high 
priced this winter. Turkeys are ex- 
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ceptionally scarce throughout’ the 
country and are already selling at 
fancy prices. - There will certainly be 
a demand for good poultry throyghout 
the winter, and especially so during 
the holidays. Surplus chickens, or 
those selected for market, should be 
fattened at the earliest possible date. 
Too many neglect to start the fatten- 
ing early Pm and in consequence 
are obliged to market later, when the 
market is likeiy to be glutted and the 
prices lower than at Christmas time. 
The following method for fattening 
poultry is a very gvod one to employ, 
in ‘the fattening pen. After penning 
up the birds get some oats ground as 
fine as possible, sift to separate the 
hulls; to the oat meal add skim milk, 
making a gruel. Feed this gruel to 
the birds in liberal quantities. Such 
a ration improves the quality of the 
meat to a high degree, besides it is 
a ration that encourages rapid fatten- 
ing. One of the best feeds to use in 
fattening turkeys is to make a mixture 
of corn, oats and wheat. The more 
thoroughly the corn is seasoned, the 
better. The mixture should not be 
put on the ground, as the turkeys 
would be sure to pick out the corn and 
most of the wheat, leaving the oats. 





Feed in pans, boxes or troughs. Tur- 
keys must not be shut up while being 
fattened. If they are liberally fed. 
they will not wander about to any 
considerable extent. 


» * * a * 
Selection in the Poultry Yard. 

A practical poultry raiser and one 
who has been successful from a finan- 
cial standpoint, in the rearing of poul- 
try says: 

First and most important in the 
rearing of poultry is the application 
of the principle of selection—the great 
first principle in the breeding of all 
kinds of live stock. Natural selection 
operates very slowly; to accomplish 
marked results, it requires long per- 
iods of time. Artificial selection, when 
intelligently dinected, advances along 
the lines marked out for it with a 
rapidity which often appears little 
short of miraculous. 

Many seem to appreciate the ne- 
nessity of careful selection to de- 
velop a breed and bring it to a cer- 
tain standard, but not to realize so 
well that just as careful selection is 
required to keep a flock of thorough- 
bred poultry up to the average of im- 
proved stock of their kind, or how the 
natural tendencies begin to assert 
themselves the moment the breeder 
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green feeds}+for winter. Where one 
has no silo, Yome clover or corn may 
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over the country. Big hatches mean big profits, and 
the way to get big hatches is to follow the lead of 
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relaxes his effort in the least. Many 
ot the teatures most prized by those 
who value fancy points first, and some 
of those most valued by those who 
heep towls for economical purposes, 
could never have been developed 
under natural conditions. From the 
posibility of maintaining these ex- 
treme torms, the poultry breeder who 
keeps to mote rational lines may be 
convinced of the certainty that he 
may get and keep any reasonable de- 


gree of development of a feature or 
quality which he desires in his stock. 
An example of the value of the prin- 
ciple of selection is shown in the mak- 
ing of the breeds of the American 
class. The Barred Piymouth Roek 
the oldest of them, has been before 
the public only about thirty years. 
Varieties so widely popular as the 
White Wyandotte and the White Ply- 
mouth Rock were very new ten or 
twelve years ago. 
There are a great 
try keepers who, while 
the uses of selection, do 
necessary it is that they should take 
specific measures to insure that a 
right selection is actually accomplish- 
ed. The poultry keeper who does not 
carefully reserve his best birds rarely 
breeds from the best of any year’s 
produce. His earliest and best pullets 
and cockerels go to market ,because 


farm poul- 
recognizing 
not see how 


many 


they bring the best prices when sold 
for table consumption; the hens to 
lay earliest are the first to go broody, 


and are set on the eggs from the infer- 

ior members of the flock, and it may 
often happen that an inferior mate is 
a much surer breeder than one vastly 
his superior at all other points. 
Wherever you find a really good flock 
of fowls, you will find that the person 
in charge has some system of selection 
which will account for this excellence. 


The logic of the situation requires 
that a poultry keeper should make 
sure that only the eggs of his best 


hens, fertilized by his best males, are 
used in incubation. Selection is not 
complete if it stops short of the sep- 
aration of the fowls selected. 

* * * 


* * 


Cream from a Poultry Scrap Book. 

October should find the poultry 
house thoroughly cleaned, with a new 
coat of whitewash on the walls. If a 
dirt floor the same should have been 
renewed while yet ground outdoors 
could be had reasonably dry. If a 
loam floor, that, too, might in many 
instance be replaced with new to great 
advantage. 

“The same is true cf such fixtures 
as roosts and nest boxes, for after 
years of continuous use these become 
so foul and pest ridden that it is easier 
and cheaper to tear them all out and 
replace them with new than to clean 
them.” 

“The roof perhaps first of all needs 
attention, for a tight roof is a score 
of times more necessary than a tight 
house. Wien building a-poultry house, 
second hand or low grade lumber will 
do nicely, and amateur work, for all 
practical purposes be equal to what 
a carpenter could do—all but the roof. 
Let the roof be no makesnift.” 

“With a leaky roof you cannot have 

dry house in midwinter, and damp 
quarters are fatal to success. They 
mean colds, roup, etc.” 

“On the other hand, a tight house al- 
ways means a damp one during the 
above season, unless there be a fire, 
and a fire is worse even than a damp 
house.” 

“There is only one way to have a 
dry house, and that is, first, a good, 
waterproof roof, and second, constant 


| 
| 
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ventilation with 
all doors and windows every pleasant 
day during the middle of same.” 
“October should find all matured 
pullets as well as the old hens in the 
quarters they are to occupy for the 


winter. There should be new scratch- 
ing material under the shed and the 
g ain rations fed in these daily.” 
“During our cold autumn rains I 
should advise shutting in the above 
class of stock to the house and sheds. 


and shed are as 
large and roomy as they should be 
and not overcrowded. This method 
will avoid many an occosional ‘cold’ 
among your flock. 

“With a little forethought and man- 
agement stock can be kept busy and 
contented indoors during such weath- 
er, and be the better in every way. 
Cold 1ains certainly are not conducive 
to laying or even to health, I don’t 
care how vigorous the stock.” 

“After some months of regular pen- 
ning on rainy days it will be found 
that they have learned that it is more 
comfortable indoors than out and they 
will stay indoors without penning.” 

“Don't close up tight, a roof sim- 

ly with perhaps a curtain on the side 
this rain is blowing from, will suffice.” 

“The ideal breed does not exist. The 


Especially if house 


ideal breed for winter laying even has 
1ot yet been produced. Why read 
whole columns describing them. We 


don’t have them and never will have 
them, any more than we have anything 
else perfect in this world.” 

“Eggs, winter eggs, summer eggs, 
eggs anything, are the most profitable 
branch of the poultry business.” 

“Get rid of the idea that you could 
make a success with broilers, winter 
broilers especially. There are more 
failures with broilers than with all 
other branches of the business com- 
bined. Perhaps one man in a thous- 
and is successful.” 

“You can find men in every state, 
perhaps in every county and every 
town who have tried broilers and fail- 
ed. You can look long and closely 
until you find one man that is success- 
ful.” 

“And yet the string of the fiddle 
that is most played on by the men 
writing columns on the ideal breed is, 
that the chicks make the best broil- 
ers.” 

“Now, the truth is for home con- 
sumption and home market consump- 
tion the chicks of most breeds make 
good broilers. I defy any of these 
ideal for broilers fellows to prove that 
a well grown Leghorn of Minorca 
chick at eight or ten weeks old is one 


, ee 
throwing open wide 





eating than a Dotte ora 
Such claims of super- 
1onsense and without 
fact.” 


whit poorer 
Brahma chick. 
iority are all 
toundation in 

“And as for being the superior for 
raising in large numbers for large 
markets, what's the good if you can’t 
do thhe above successfully?” 


“Finally, eggs are the’ safest and 
surest road in practical every day 
money making poultry keeping.”—W. 


T. Wittman in American Poultry Ad- 
vocate. 
* * + 7 * 

HENS FOR WINTER LAYING. 

Those who hope to have a full sup- 
ply of fresh laid eggs during tne win- 
ter months must do their part or be 
disappointed. From among all your 
hens select the best that are not over 
one year old. Hens past two years 
old seldom pay for their keep in pro- 
ducing eggs for market. Having se- 
lected ai the hens that you intend 
keeping for the winter, house tnem 
by themsslves, if possible, for the hens 


will do better alone, as will the pul- 
lets. When kept .ogether tne hens are 


quite apt to quarrel with the pullets, 


or boss it over them, and thé’ young 
and more active pullets are naturally 
quicker to move and will get the 
greater part of the food. 

* * * * 


TO PREVENT COCK-CROWING. 

It is quite easy to keep fowls and 
prevent them from crowing. All that 
Life.” is a 


is needed, says “Country 
slight string over the neck and tast- 


ened to a foot. It is the habit of chan- 
ticlecr to throw back his head when 
crowing, and he will not crow if he is 
prevented, as he may be by the string, 
from doing so. The contrivance has 
the great merit of inflicting no pain 
whatever. The bird scarcely knaws of 
the pressure of the string till he tries 
to crow, and a harmless jerk brings 


RELIABLE 
BRoobers 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your a 
back. Send 10 cenis postage fur great pou! 
try book as remark- 
able guarantee under which we se!l. 
Reliable Inewhator A Brooder Co., 
Box B-81 Quincey, lil 


== READ, THEN WRITE 


for free catalogue. 100 
4 copper tank, hot water incu- 
y bator;3 walls best poplar case, 
perfect regulator, nursery at 
tachment, safety lamp, metal 
deflector and all latest im- 
provements. Sent on 40 days 
free trial. Price 810.00 when 
oa are satisfied. Axk for catalo us 
ull line all sizes and brooders. 


GREAT WESTERN INCUBATOR CO , Dept. B, KANSAS CITY, - 


him to order. 
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MARKET. 
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IVE the women and children a chance to make 
money this winter. 


In no way can they 
so well as by using a KK; JNDIK 
Easily operated. But little ex- 
Hatches largest percentage of fertile eggs 
of any machine on the market. 
provements, Write for free catalogue and get ready 
or business, Contains much vcluable information. 


Klondike Incubator Co., Box 950 , Des Mcines, la. 
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KLONDIKE 
HOT AIR 
INCUBATOR 


suc- 


IN- 


Has all latest im- 
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We have issued this year the best incubator book ever published. 
practical book written by a man who has devoted 20 years to the subject. 
He has carefully tested every device used in any incubator. 


dreds of accurate experiments. 


We have had him write the facts to aid you in buying one; 
It is a lifetime’s experience of the man who knows 
You will know then what you need. You will know why some succeed and 
You will know how to make the poultry business pay. This book also has a catalog 


You should read this book before buying. 
incubators best. 
some fail. 


of Racine Incubators and Brooders. It is free; 


Ask for the Best Book ever written on 


NCUBATOR 


S 


It is an interesting, readable, 
This man has made hun- 


to help you avoid a mistake. 


write for it. 


RACINE HATCHER Co., Box 136, Racine, Wis. 
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THANKSGIVING. 
“Ah! on Thanksgiving day, when from 
East and from West, 
From North and from South come the 
pilgrim and guest; 
When the gray-haired New Englander 
sees ‘round his board 
The old broken .inks of affection re- 
stored; 
When the care wearied man seeks his 
moc.her once more, 
And the worn matron smiles where 
the girl smiled before.— 
What moistens the lip and 
brightens the eye? 
What calls back the past like the rich 
pumpkin pie?” 
HANKSGIVING, the great 
American feast day, is one 
of the most destioctive holl- 
dayscelebrated in our home. 
Thantsgiv ng day existed 
early times and the exact 


what 


Vv 


rf 


origin is not known. The 
Hebrew tabernaclés, the Greek 
feast of Demeter, the Roman 


Crealia, and the Saxon Harvest Home 
have been annually celebrated ior cen 
turies. 

The Amer.can festival was first cele- 
brated at Plymouth, Mass., 1621, by 
the Pilgrims whose trials and experi- 
ences are fireside stories, familiar to 
us all. From this hopeful, struggling 
band of faithful men and women has 
sprung much of the blood that goes 
to make up our highest types. of 
American womannood and manhood. 

The urst American Thanksgiving 
was a most humble one, yet one 
of the most famous in the annals of 
history. It was a day of praise in a 
true sense. We also find that tne feast 
was bountifully supplied with iowl 
and the turkey found a place on the 
menu on that occasion. 
the record ot Edwin Winslow, “our 
governor sent four men fowling so 
that we might, after a special manner, 
rejoice together. They four in one day 
killed as much towl as, with a little 
help besides, served the company near- 
ly a week. A _ which time; 
other recreations, we exercised our 
arms, many of the Indians coming 
among us, among the rest their great- 
est king, Massasoit, with some ninety 
men, whom for three days we enter- 
tained and feasted.” 

The hospitality of the Pilgrim fath- 
ers has been carried down to the pres- | 
ent time. Thanksgiving Day in 1902 
will long be remembered in the homes 
of the American people. The past year 
has been one of prosperity, and the 
horn of plenty is well filled. Through- | 
out the length and breadth of our land 
may be heard the hum of machinery 
giving employment to millions. The 
farmers as a whole have been blessed 
With abundance of crops as never be- 
fore and all lines of agriculture show 
a healthy growth and development. 
Let us then be truly thankful for the 
§00d things that have been our pleas- 
ure to enjoy. 

* 


* x ® R 


‘Christmas comes but once a year,” 
‘Twas wisdom that so planned it; 
If it came oftener, we fear 
No pocketbook could stand it. 
ke MS wa 


He who ju¢ges mercifully, with him- 
self so be judged. 
+ * * * * 


Charity is the salt of riches. | 








THE NEW BABY. 


Yes, I've got a little brother, 
Never asked to have him, nuther; 
But he’s here. 
They just went away and bought him, 
And, last week, the doctor brought him, 
Weren't that queer? 
When I heard the news from Molly, 
Why, I thought at first ‘twas jolly, 
‘Cause, you see, 
I s’posed I could go and get him, 
And then mamma, course, would 
Play with me, 
But when I had once looked at him, 
““Why,’’ I says, ‘“‘great snakes is that him! 
Just that mite!”’ 
They said ‘‘Yes,’’ and ‘‘Ain’t he cunnin’?”’ 
And I thought they must be funnin’— 
He's a sight! 
He’s so small, it’s just amazin’, 
And you'd think he was blazin’— 
He’s so red. 
And his nose is like a berry, 
And he's bald as Uncle Jerry 
On his head. 
+ ay, he isn’t worth a brick, 
All he does is cry and kick; 
He can’t stop. 
Won't sit up—you can’t arrange him— 
I don’t see why pa don’t change him 
At the shop. 
Now we've got to dress and feed him, 
And we really didn’t need him 
More’n a frog! 
Why'd they buy a baby brother 
When they know I'd good deal ruther 


MY MOTHER. 

Where dwells the being in whose 
bosom affection’s tender call meets 
with a responsive throb of feeling that 
does not cherish with pleasure the re- | 
membrance of a mother’s love and the 
assiduous attention of a mother’s de- 
votcdness? When the first half-meant | 
glistening of the infant eye bespoke | 
“the first dawn of reason;” when the | 
puny arms first clasped the maternal 
neck, and sweet baby seemed “a pear! | 
of price” on the bosom; who with 
soul-enchanting fervor pressed the} 
dear treasure to its faithful home? 
And when the chuckling laugh, the 
little, restless, elastic limbs of her! 
dearest, in its playful humor, won her 
smile, who caressed the sportive child | 
and gave back kiss for kiss? It was 
the Mother, 

When the tottering limbs essayed 
to move in the harmony of nature, the 
goal of the infant trial was the parent 
knee, the reward, the parent embrace. 
The first faint lisp of language, that 
seems to be taught by an angel, comes | 


let him 


on the Mother’s ear like undefined Had a dog? 

music; and the first trial is to sound —Kansas Farmer. 
the mother’s name. O thought-enkind- | * = €¢ 8s 

ling word, connected with every re- THE BABY. 


Speaking of the baby, some one 
wants to know why we do not let it 
eat meat. Meat is excellent food for 


membered pang of sorrow ard every 
association of former happiness! 
The hey-day of youth has passed, 





According to) 


among | 


and with it have been separated the 


closer ties that bound us to our Math- | 
Yet the chain of affection has | 


ers. 
been but loosened; not a link of it has 
been broken. When the wild wars of 


passion rages, the memory of a Moth. | 


er’s love comes like magic over our 
souls, and tike “oil on troubled waters” 
calms it to rest 

© my Mother! may he who has 
felt love like thine never know love 
from any if he forgets thee, and may 
the rich blessings of heaven descend 
on thee, as thou hast often prayed for 
them upon thy child! 
7 *~ 


* * 


AN INTERESTING GAME. 


As it is the time of the year when 
our young people gather together to 
spend an evening. it is nice td have 
some new entertainment to suggest. 
One which will afford quite a little 
wholesome amusement is as follows: 
Distribute among the company lead 
pencils and sheets of paper, the latter 
numbered in a column down the left 
side. Have some one sit down to the 
organ or piano and play a few strains 
of some familiar air. Then give three 
minutes to the guests to write after the 
number one the name of the air play- 
ed. In order to make the game a suc- 
cess no one should tell his neighbor 
the name of the tune, or repeat it 
aloud. 

At the end of the intermission let a 
strain of another familiar tune be 
played, and three minutes again al- 
lowed for the guessing. In this man- 
ner aS many tunes may be played as 
desired. Then each guest should sign 
his name, or initials to his paper. They 
are then collected and a committee 
appointed to look them over, judging 
which is the best and which is the 
poorest. 

If desired small 


* 


favors may be 


‘awarded to the highest and the poor- 


est in the guessing. The prize for 

the poorest, known as the “booby 

prize,” is usually something laughable 

E. R. F. 

* * * + 

A man may be known by _ tnree 

things: by his conduct in money mat- 

ters, by his behavior at the table, and 
by his demeanor when angry. 





young chickens, why not for young nu- 
mans? In the first place, a chiud does 
not and cannot chew meat properly. 
The first teeth are not strong enough 
for such chewing. The meat is swal- 
lowed half chewed, and the littie stom- 
ach is overworked. Again, meat makes 
the child fretful and bad-tempered. It 
is too stimulating. It makes’ the 
|glands soft and spongy. We have 
made quite a study of this matter for 
the past eight years, and have had 
| several children in the family that 
were troubled with throat diseases. We 
are well satisfied that the trouble with 
90 per cent of the cross anu fretful 
children with enlarged throats and al- 
most constant colds or catarrh, lies 
in their diet. Meat is responsible for 
many ills of childhood. Our children 
shall not eat lean meat until their 
second teeth are well formed. Oat- 
meal, or other whole crushed grain, 
well cooked, with good milk and 
cream, fruit and vegetables—not toc 
/much potatoe—a little fish and good 
| bread and butter, will make child- 
flesh that one may be proud of It 
will not do to compare a chicken with 
a child, for the chicken can use stones 
to grind up its food—Rural New 
Yorker. 


| 
| 


> * * * 


Tue question of the employment of 
| women in the government service is 
| receiving a large share of attention on 
|the part cf officers in the United 
| States service. It has been ncficed by 
| them that the proportion of women 
|in the public employ is gradually in 
|creasing. There are usually more 
| women than men who are able to pass 
| the civil service examinations, but the 
|ratio of appointments is about the 
|}same. It has been stated that the 
|reason why the aggregate number of 
women is increasing in the department 
| service is that they do not leave their 
|places to go into private occupations 
|as men do. 

| * o om * * 

| Mould in cellar is easily disposed 
|of by the liberal use of a scrubbing 
| brush, followed by a thorough appli- 
|eation of white wash. 
| * * * * 





_ It is better to give than to lend. To 
| give employment is better than either. 
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THE FOOT PATH OF PEACE. 

To be glad of life, because it gives 
you the chance to love and work and 
to play and to look up at the stars; 
to be satisfied with your possessions, 
but not contented with yourself until 
you have made the best of them; to 
despise nothing in the world except 
falsehood and meanness, and to fear 
nothing except cowardice; to be gov- 
erned by your admirations rather than 
by your disgusts; to covet nothing 
that is your neighbor's except his kind- 
ness of heart and gentleness of man- 
ners; to think seldom of your ene- 
mies, often of your friends, and every 
day of Christ, and to spend as much 
time as you can, with body and with 
spirit, in God’s out of doors, these are 
little guide-posts on the foot-path to 
peace. Henry Van Dyke. 

> > > - 2 


COUNTRY GIRL’S OPPORTUNITIES 
“Many a woman who is busy in se- 
curing the comfort of the home circle, 
feels as though her work amounted to 
very little, because it is not properly 
appreciated. For this reason, many 
country girls crowd into the city, to 
swell the vast army of wage-earners, 
even while they know that there is 
plenty of work in the homes surround- 
ing theirs, and that their piaces must 
be filled with inferior or foreign la- 
borers. A few fortunate ones may 
secure positions as typewriters, book- 
keepers, etc., but the majority are 
obliged to do what they can. If coun- 
try girls would put their pride out of 
the way, and do what they could find 
to do in the country, they might be 
able to make fair wages, and still re 
main in pleasant, healthful places. It 
is almost impossible to get good help, 
either in the house, or to care for 
the sick, etc., in the country, without 
sending to the city for it, and many 
busy housewives are obliged to strug: 
gle along, utterly unable to do their 
daily work, who would be glad to 
hire sone one of the young girls for 
a few days at a time now and then. 
Sick peope who are unable to hire a 
high-priced trained nurse often suffer 
for care when the members of the 
family are busy or tired out. Yet our 
country girls rush to the city shops 
and stores, and work until health fails, 
to earn simply enough to pay board in| 
crowded houses and buy necessary | 
clothes.” 
+. . + . * | 


ABOUT MICE. 
Mice as well as people are seeking 
winter quarters. As the weather gets | 
cold outdoors. the mice make their 
way into houses and _ outbuildings, 
where they make their nests and pre- | 
pare to raise their families. Perhaps | 
you have noticea them in your pantry, 
cellar and closets. 
A mouse is a small animal, but it 
can destroy an immense amount of 
property; it is 4 arn 
not so much , 
what they eat /, 
as it isthe dirt 
and li 
they 
and the holes 
they gnaw in ~~ 
woodwork and clothing. 
If you hope to rid your house of | 
these little scavangers, it is well to| 
keep in mind the old adage, “A stitch | 
in time saves nine.” There are many | 
devices for trapping mice, one of the | 
latest being the “out of sight” trap. | 
These are good for setting by a mouse 
hole or along a path mice are known 
to travel, put they must be watched 
daily and it is not well to put them 


| 
| 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


outside the door while a victim dies, 
for the neighbor’s dog may think it is 
for his special benefit, to save him 
time and labor and after eating his 
meal out in the grass, forget to bring 
the mouse trap back. 

One of the easiest methods for kill- 
ing mice is to get a box of “Rough on 
Rats,” spread it on pieces of bread 
and butter or cheese and place it 
where the mice have been bothering. 
If you have a pet cat, shut her up 
or put the poison where she cannot 
get at it. Some dislike to use poison 
for fear of having dead mice about 
the house, but after eating this poison 
mice do not die until they get a drink, 
so if one is careful not to have water 
or milk where the mice can get it, 
they will have to go away from the 
house to get a drink and will die there. 

« * ~ + * 


FRUIT CANNING. 


Fresh fruits are used on the break- 
fast table of almost every home where 
they can be afforded, and many people 
who have tried eating fruit daily say 
it saves medicine and doctor’s bills. 
But during the winter season fresh 
fruits are expensive, an cannot be af- 
forded by all, or used as freely as de- 
sired by others. The next best thing 
then, is to substitute canned fruits. 

There is an old idea that all fruit 
canned should be preserved, that is, 
heavily sweetened, but this is extra- 
vagant, and the surplus of the sugar 





counteracts the good effects of the 
fruit. If canned fruit is to take the 
place of fresh fruit, why not prepare 
it so that it will be as nearly like the 
fresh fruit as possible? 

There are too many who do not 
know how to care for fruit. The task 
of preparing fruit for the jar is a 
tedious one, and the weather is al- 
ways hot during canning time; for- 
tunate the woman who does not need 
to burden herself with all the details, 
but every housewife should thorough- 
ly understand the care and preserva- 
tion of fruits. 

If depending upon the market for 
fruit to can, the best time to buy is 
when the fruit is at the height of its 
season, as then the price is lowest, and 
one has a better opportunity for selec- 
tion. One should know how many 
quarts a bushel of each fruit will 
make, and buy accordingly. 

All fruits should be carefully pre- 
pared, the important point being to 
remove all specks and bruised por- 
tions, as they tend to start fermenta- 
tion. Some fruits cook to pieces 
easily, and with these it is best to 
make a sirup of sugar and water first, 
then add the fruit. But this method 
requires more sugar, as some is wast- 
ed in the skimming, so for ordinary 
purposes it is best to boil and skim 
the fruit first, then add the sugar. Let 
sugar be added with the idea of flavor- 
ing. Mild fruits lose their flavor if 
heavily sweetened, and if it were not 





required for preserving more than 


for shape and color one could scarce 





invested at the right time in 
Remedies will not only 





delay in the doc- 
tor’s coming. 





speak of. 


A FEW CENTS 


SAVE YOU A HUNDRED TIMES 


as much in doctors’ bills, but also the dan- 
ger and suffering caused by the tedious 
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WATKINS’ (IK 
REMEDIES &Z 


are nothing new. They have stood the 
test of time, having been on the market 
for over forty years. They are always 
effective, always ready to use, no delay, 
no unnecessary suffering, no expense to 
Only prompt, pleasant, per- 
manect relief to man and beast. 
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is well to have some preserves and! 
. ' 
jellies, but they are to be used on 
special occasions or in small quanti- 


ties, while canned fruits are to be 
used commonly and freely. 
All fruits should be _ thoroughly 


heated before canning, to expel the air 
and destroy germ life, but it is not’ 
best to allow them to cook a long 
time unless a hard fruit is to be soften- 
ed, or fruit butters or preserves are 
desired. 

A good way to prepare raspberries, 
blackberries, or strawberries is to fill 
jars with the sorted fruit, place them 
in a steamer, and heat thoroughly; 
remove the jars, and from one jar 
fill others as full as possible without 
jamming the fruit, then cover with 
hot, sweetened water and seal. | 

After canning very juicy fruits there 
often remains considerable rich juice; ! 


if this is strained and sealed separ- 
ately it makes an appetizing and 
wholesome drink for the winter. Un- 


fermented juice from the grape is es- 
pecially desirable in cases of sickness. 
A fruit punch may be made by adding 
to this juice sugar, lemons, and other 
fresh fruits, and diluting with water. | 

Some are of the opinion that the 
fruit will not keep ,unless heavily 
sweetened, and it is true, that if not 
air-tight, preserves a:e more likely 
to keep than simply canned fruit; but 
if fruit is well prepared, thoroughly 
heated, and the jars completely filled, 
so as to leave no air space, then care- 
fully sealed and stored in a cool, dark, 
well ventilated place it will keep in- 
definitely. 

The name “Mason Jar” used to be a 
warrant for a perfect jar, but the roy- 
alty has been sold, and some com- 
panies make perfect ones, while others 
do not. Those made of green-tinted 
glass are the best, and it is well to 
notice if the seams of the jar are 
smooth where the rubber is to fit over, 
so as not to interfere with the tight 
fitting of the cover. 

Never try using a rubber the second 
time; it might be all right, but rub- 
bers are cheap, and the comparative 
worth of the fruit will not warrant the 
risk. Always put rubbers to soak in 
warm water before using. When filled, 
each can should be labeled, giving the 
kind of fruit and date of canning. 

A good fruit closet is something 
every house should afford. The es- 
sential points are that it should be 
dark and well ventilated. The shelves 
should be deep enough to hold two 
rows of glass jars easily, and high 
enough to allow at least three inches 
above a twoquart jar. It is well to 
have a deep shelf at the bottom for 
Stone jars. ‘sne shelves should be ar- 
Tanged so they may be easily scrubbed 
or covered with papers which may be 
changed. 

When empty jars begin to accumu- 
late in the early winter it is an econo- 
Ihical plan to refill them with apple 
sauce. Apples are then plentiful and 
cheap, and the sauce is convenient 
for use during late winter and early 
spring, when fresh apples are scarce. 

Canning of fruits is commonly con- 
Sidered a difficult task, but if a few 
fundamental principles are  under- 
Stood and carefully observed, it is 
really a simple matter.—Contributed 
to Successful Farming. 

* * * * * 


Director Jas. W. Wilson of the South 
Dakota Experiment Station: “Success- 
ful Farming has the appearance of a 
very useful sheet and contains a great 
deal of practical information which 


ly be distinguished from another. It | 
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Factory to nome SAVING ONE-HALF 
Cash or Easy Payments. 
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No agents’ or dealers’ exorbitant profits to pay— 
all goods shipped on the Cornish Plan at 


ONE YEARS FREE TRIAL 


When you buya Cornish Organ on theCornish 
lan youreceivean organ—exquisite in tone,of beau 
tiful design and finish,and of finest action—at factory 
Price without dealers’ prea added, and you oe! it 
with theclear t ed 
after 12 months’ trial we willtakeit back and refund 
every cent you have paid out for organ or freight 
with interest at six percent. If you purchase we will 
i Cornish 
and we have made a happy friend of everyoneof our 250,000 customers. 
backed by what is practically a bond on the wholeof our million dollar plant, and we guarantce 
eachinstrumentfor 25years. Write usand we willsend you our fine, new catalogue, together 
with a full set of miniature organs and pianos, embossed in colors and designs exactly, like our 
goods so that you may choose just what you wantfor your home. If you wishtodoal 

for us we will tell you how to get your own organ free and how to geta cash bonus for the first 
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is of benefit to the farmers.” 





TIMELY RECEIPTS. 

The following receipts. are first- 
class ones, fit for the tables of our 
most critical epicurians. We have 
tried them and know whereof we 
speak. 

Cream of Celery Soup. 

One head of celery, 1 quart of milk 
or % milk and % water, 1 tablespcon- 
ful butter, 1 tablespoonful flour, % 
teaspoonful salt, 4% teaspoonful white 
pepper, 1 teaspoonful chopped onion. 

The celery should be washed, then 
cut into dice and cooked in boiling 
salt water, until tender. Mash through 
a strainer. Heat the milk in a double 
boiler; make a white sauce by melting 
the butter, adding the flour, salt and 
pepper, then a cup of the hot milk, a 
little at a time and cook for ten 
minutes. Add this to the milk in the 
double boiler. Then add the strained 


celery and celery stock. Cook for 
five minuves, and serve with crisp 
crackers. 


Cabbage Salad. 

Four cups cabbage, chopped fine, 1 
cup cream, beaten or whipped, 1 
heaping teaspoon powdered sugar, 2 
teaspoonfuls salt, 4% teaspoonful pep- 
per, juice of one lemon. 

Maranate the cabbage with lemon 
juice, then blend in cream, pepper and 
salt and serve on a bed of lettuce. 

Stuffed Eggs. 

Remove the shell from hard cooked 
eggs, and cut them in two cross-wise. 
Remove the yolks and wash through 
a strainer. For the yolks of 6 eggs 
add 2 tablespoonfuls finely ground 
ham or tongue, 1 tablespoonful butter, 
% tablespoontul salt, sprinkle with 
white pepper. Mix to a smooth paste, 
and fill the whites. Serve cold. 

Beef Porcupine. 

Take 3 cups of chopped meat; 1 
cup of bread crumbs or mashed pota- 
toes, 1 teaspoonful chopped bacon, 1 
teaspoonful salt, 1 teaspoonful green 
pepper, chopped fine, 1 teaspoonful 
lemon juice, 2 eggs beaten slighly, 





moisten with gravy or soup stock to 
form into loaf. Insert narrow strips of 
bacon all over the top. Bake until 
brown. This dish may be served either 
hot or cold. 

Friar’s Omlet. 

Steam % dozen apples (pared and 
cored) and mash; add % cup of sugar, 
the juice and rind of % lemon, yolks 
of 3 well beaten eggs; add at the 
last the stiffly. beaten whites of the 
eggs. Butter 1 cup of bread crumbs 
with 1 tablespoonful of melted butter; 
sprinkle one-third of the crumbs in the 
bottom of a pan, and the rest on top of 
the apples. 

Serve either hot or cold, with cream 
or boiled custard. 

* * * * * 

Prof. J. H. Sheppard, M. S. A. of the 
North Daxota Agricultural College: “! 
have perused with interest the initial 
copy of “Successful Farming.” It is 
a fact tnat most of the grain and, stock 
producers of the country fail to read 
the vast amount of material which will 
prove valuable to them, if they have 
the information. * * * A publica- 
tion of the sort which your journal 
represents will enable people who can 
not afford a number of other publica- 
tions, and who have aot the time to 
read and digest them even if they are 
able to buy them, an opportunity to 
secure the gist of the information that 
they contain at a nominal cost, both ir 
time and money. * * * I wish you 
success.” 

a * * * om 

It is the bounty of nature that we 
live: but of philosophy, that we live 
well.” 

ok + * * *~ 

“All the world is on the hunt for 

a good square meal three times a day.” 


uy ate EVERGREENS 


Hardy sorts, Nursery grown. wi 
breaks, ornament and hedges. Prepaid,$2 
to $10 per 100--50 Great Bargains to select 
from. Write at once for free 

Bargain Sheet Local Agents wanted. 


D. Hill, s;sciai, Dundee 
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LIVING WATERS. 
There are some hearts like wells, green-moss 
ed and deep 
As ever Summer saw: 
And cool their water is,—yea, cool and sweet 
But you must come to draw. 
They hoard not, yet they rest in calm con 
tent, 
And not unsought will give: 
They can be quiet with their wealth unspent, 
So self-contained they live. 
And there are some like springs, that bub 
bling burst 
To follow dusty ways, 
And run with offered cup to quench his 
thirst 
Where the tired traveller strays; 
That never ask the meadows if they want 
What is their jov to give: 
Unasked, their lives to other life they grant, 
So self-bestowed they live. 


And One is like the ocean, deep and wide, 
Wherein all waters fall; 
That girdles the broad earth, and draws the 
tide, 
Feeding and bearing all: 
That broods the mists, that sends the clouds 
abroad. 
That takes again to give;— 
Even the great and loving heart of God, 
Whereby all love doth live. 
Caroline Spencer 
oe} 6.8 -e 


TALE OF A STAMP. 

I'm a stamp 
A postage stamp 
A two-center ; 

Don't want to brag, 
But I was never 
Licked ; 
Except once; 
By a gentleman, too; 
He put me on 
To a good thing; 
It was an envelope— 
Perfumed, pink, square; 
I've been stuck on 
That envelope 
Ever since; 
lie dropped us— 
The envelope and me— 
Through a slot in a dark box; 
But we were rescued 
By a mail clerk; 
More’s the pity; 
He hit me an awful 
Smash with a hammer ; 
It left my face 
Black and blue; 
Then I went on a long 
Journev 
Of two days; 
And when we arrived 
The pink envelope and me 
We were presented 
To a perfect love 
Of a girl, 
With a stunningest pair 
Of blue eyes 
That ever blinked; 
Say, she's a dream! 
Well, she mutilated 
The pink envelcpe 
And tore one corner 
Of me off 
With a hairpin; 
Then she read what 
Was inside 
The pink envelope, 
I never saw a girl blush 
So beautifully! 
I would be stuck 
On her—if I could. 
Well, she placed 
The writing back 
In the pink envelope ; 
Then she kissed me 
0. you little godlets! 
Her lips were ripe 
As cherries. 
And warm 
As the summer sun. 
We- 
The pink envelope and me— 
Are now 
Nesting snugly 
In her bosom; 
We can hear 
Iter heart throb: 
When it goes fastest 
She takes us out 
And kisses me. 
O. say 
This is great! 
I'm glad 
I'm a stamp 
A two-center. 
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BIGGER BOX 
SAME PRICE 


| spiced apple butter. 
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BILL OF F~RE FOR AN APPLE 
YEAR. 


By lowa 
Breakfast. 


Friéd ..pples, Apple Butter. 
Raw Apples. 


Jam pbell. 


Apple Dumplings. 
Spiced Apples. Apple Jelly. 
Apple Pudding. Apple Pie. 


Tea. 
Apple Sauce. 
Baked Apples. Apple Snow. 


In order to avoid monotony these 
may be changed from day to day. 
For example: One might have baked 
apples for dinner and cold apple pud 
ling tor tea. The apple snow might 
ye servel with apple pie. The apple 
butter and the apple jelly may ex- 
change places, in case the cook has 
not been sufficiently thougutful to 
make both apple cider butter and 


Fried apples are cooked skinned o: 
unskinned; the essentials are sliced 
apples in a well buttered pan, sweet- 
sed, covered, and sufficintly heated 
They are served hot, and are delicious 
as a change from apple sauce. 

Apple pie may be improved by be- 
ing served with cheese. 

Sweet apples make the best spiced 
apples. They should be cooked in 
water until soft enough to be easy 
pierced with a fork, then dipped out 
and boiled about one minute in the 
syrup made of one cup of vinegar end 
two cups oi sugar with spice to suit 





the taste. Whole cloves, allspice and 
a little ginger-root gives a pleasant 
flavor. Cinnamon sometimes makes 
the apples black. These apples may 
be put in an open jar and will keep 
for months if the apples are covered 
with the syrup. 

Apple snow is sweetened and mash- 
ed apple sauce added to the stiffly 
beaten whites of eggs; one cup of 
apple to two whites, or more, as you 
wish. 

Sugar sprinkled on tart apples be- 
fore cooking helps to preserve their 
shape. 

For apple jelly use the peelings and 
cores, ‘providing the cores are not :n- 
habited. 

Tapioca apple pudding tastes good 
if one likes it and is hungry. At 
other times a pudding may be made 
by placing the peeled and quartered 
apples with sugar and butter in a pud- 
ding dish and covering with a soft 
dough similar to biscuit dough, but 
not too stiff to stir with a spoon. 
‘Bake, and serve with cream. 

* + + * , 

The navy department has issued a 
new cook book which is to be law for 
cooks on every war vessel of the Uni- 
ted States. The book includes reci- 
ves for standard articles of food, 
soups, meats, fish, bread, canned food 
and desserts of all kinds. It is ex- 
Jlained that these recipes are deduced 
‘rom a series of experiments made 
with articles of the navy ration. 


FRUIT INSURANCE. 

Egussentes every plant, vine, etc., which I sell to be Stroage 
Blosues —y ~ "Currant, Strawberry AI 
fresh dug ‘ochigped-—ac basled tn stock. ‘New {oor FREE 

contains all ~tandard and many new varieties, 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Wholesale Grower, Rochester,4.1, 
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::DOCTOR’S BILL.. 


ELECTRIC ANIMATOR 


Electric Battery, incased in handsome 


Will Be Avoided By Using 


THE HOME-NERVO 


Latest Improved Dry Cell Medical 





at any time. 








polished Oak Cabiret. Recommended 
by Physicians es invaluable for cure 
of Rheumatism, Nervous and Sexual 
Diseases and poor circulation of the 
blood. A god-send to convalescents.@ A 
family. physician within itself. Is a pure 
Home Treatment and always ready 
for use. Can not get out of order, and 
will last a life-time. Adopted by doc- 
tors in their daily practice, being in- 


dispensable in the successful treatment of their patients. TRY IT AND BE 
CONVINCED. Can be adjusted to suit the condition of the most delicate in- 
valid from a current barely perceptible to one that can hardly be en- 
dured; the graduation being uniform and even. 

FOR MALE OR FEMALE.—Send for one, give it a fair trial, and if it 
does not benefit you, return to us at our expense, and we will refund your 
money. Regular price complete with full instructions, etc., $10, but in or- 
der to introduce the marvelous curative power of this animator we will 
forward on receipt of our special introductory price of $5. This price mere- 
ly covers the cost of production and we reserve the right to withdraw same 
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THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant Clean. Easily Applied Absolutely Odorless. 


STEWART MATHEWS & CO., ‘test triceis* Cincinnati, 0. 
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§ How Polly Saved the Express. & 2 2 $ 
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ANE CREEK was a railroad 
crossing on the S. and C. C. 
Railroad, about two miles 
from the division terminal 
at Mercer. It was in the 
midst of a scrubby pine for- 
est with a sandy road crook- 
ing out from the trees on one 
side and into the trees on the other. 
There were only two or three houses, 
a little general store with a porch 
like the visor of a military cap, and a 
school —ouse, ai! arranged in a scrag- 
gly row along the railroad track. 

A dozen trains whirled through 
Kane Creek every day with only a 
shriek of greeting and a wuaipping 
wake of fine sand. Only two of them 
paid the slightest attention to the girl 
in a blue gingham dress who stood in 
the little observation window. One of 
them was the way freight which 
stopped at Kane’s every time it came 
along while the conductor handed the 
girl a bundle of yellow papers and re- 
ceived another like it in return. The 
other was the night express, westward 
bound from St. Paul, and running at 
forty miles an hour. It was a splen- 
did train—ten cars, with the finest 
engine on the road, big Number Six 
Hundred Six. As its glaring eye 
flashed around the bend in the direc- 
tion of Mercer, the girl in the gingham 
dress often thought of the great train 





as a powerful and _ ferocious beast 
snorting and roaring westward on a 
race With the sun. It was a beast, but 
it was well trained, and she knew the 
hand that trained it. When the train 
was a mile away there were always 
two blasts on the whistle. Every one 
else in Kane’s thought it meant sim- 
ply, “wake up, look out!”—for that is 
What all locomotives say at every 
crossing—but the girl in the gingham 
dress heard “Hello Polly,” and dart- 
ing out on the platform and waves 
her handkerchief. As the great train 
thundered nearer a hand was thrust 
from the engineer’s window, and, al- 
though it was usuaily dark, she could 
see the flutter of something white, and 
oftentimes as the engine darted past 
the station she heard the burred sound 
of a voice and caught the glimpse of 
a grimy face and a blue jean jacket 
And then she went back to her place 
in the little station house with a sigh 
of deep contentment. 

For it was a moment of great joy to 
Polly Marshall when her father’s en- 
gine went through. Polly was the sta- 
tion agent at Kane Creek—and one 
could have told that a woman presided 
In the little depot, for was there not 
always a bouquet in the window ana 
dainty, pictures surrounding the 
grimy time tables on the walls, and a 
kitten curling upon the doorstep? At! 
seenteen Polly had gone in as assistant ! 
to learn telegraphy and when Clark, ! 





the agent, was called to Mercer the 
company had left the independent 
girl in charge. She and her father 


lived in one of the wooden houses a 
stone’s throw back from the depot, 
and since Polly’s mother died they haa 
been everything to cach other. 
Engineer Marshall was a big, silent 
man, and his companions, some of | 
them thought him gruff and ill tem- 
bered, but to Polly he was always 
tender as a kitten. Often wnen she 
Was a little girl he took her down to 
Mercer on his engine, and while she 
Sat on his black leather seat at the 
fab window, clinging on with both 
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hands, he explained to her how the big 
black creature under them was started 
and stopped, what this brass crank 
was for, and how, when the engine 
squeaked here or squealed there, a 
little oil was needed in this cup or in 
that creice. Polly had learned to 
know an engine as well as she knew 
the fleat little pantry in the house at 
home. Indeed, she had more than once 
managed the levers and the throttle, 
although it was very heavy work for 
a girl to do. 

It was one night late in the fall that 
Polly Marshall had need of all her 
knowledge of engines. She was sit- 
ting at her desk in the little observa- 
tion window, a shaded light throwing 
its rays down on her telegraph instru- 
ments and the sounder clicking sleep- 
ily. Suddenly she was startled by 
the suden call of her number. Instant- 
ly her fingers sought the keys, and 
she gave an answer that signified that 
she was all attention. “Look out for 
” clicked the sounder, and then it 
suddenly ceased, and try as she would 
Polly could get no further communi- 
cation with the station next to the 
eastward. What could the trouble be? 
What was she to look out for? Polly 
sprang to her feet, remembering that 
the night express, of which her father 
was the engineer, was the next train 
due. Could anything be.the matter? 
She ran out on the dark platform to 
see that her lights were all in place 
and that the switches were properly 
set, so that the express would slip 
past the station without an accident. 
Then she went back and called up 
Mercer. 

“Can you get Pickney?” she asked 

Pickney was the station which had 
sent her the warning dispatch so mys- 
teriously interrupted. She knew tha 
operator at Pickney well—every night 
he told her of the approach of her 
father’s train, and whether or not it 
left is station on time. 

“Pickney quiet; can’t get answer,” 
was the report of the wires. “What’s 
the trouble?” 

Polly answered as well as she could 

Her father’s train was now due. It 
should be whistling cheerily at the 
lower bend. Polly stepped out on the 
platform and peered up the _ track. 
Yes, there was the familiar headlight 
—she would have known it among a 
hundred. Then came the _ whistle. 
“Hello Polly,” and Polly ran back into 
her office much relieved and sat down 
to warn Mercer. At that instant she 
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heard a peculiar grating sound that 
sent her heart quivering deep in her 
bosom. Then there was the shrill 
scream of the locomotive whistle, 
saddenly interrupted, as if the hand 
that had drawn the lever had been 
struck from its place. Polly knew it 
was a cry of distress. It seemed to 
say “Help, in a long tremulous wail. 
Instantly Polly darted outside and flew 
up the track. Already the express 
should have thundered past the sta 
tion, but she could see its headlight 
a hundred yards or more away. The 
train had stopped. 

With a hundred terrifying questions 
flashing througu her mind, Polly ran 
on through the gloom. When she was 
almost in range of the big headlight 
she saw a half dozen armed men 
swarming around the engine, she 
heard fierce oaths, and then the en- 
gine started up again. She saw in an 
instant that it had been cut free from 
the train. In the cab window, where 
her father usually stood, there was a 
big, unfamiliar figure managing the 
lever and throttle. As the locomotive 
passed her on its way up the track 
she saw that the man in the cab wore 
a black mask on his face, and then 
she knew what had happened. Shx« 
understood why Pickney had tried to 
warn her and faued. Robbers had 
held up the train and were preparing 
to rob the express Car. 

For a moment Polly was torn with 
doubt and terror. Had they shot her 
father? She knew that he never 
would submit to have his train cap- 
tured witnout a struggle. Should she 
go to him? Then she remembered her 
station and the telegraph, and without 
a moment’s delay she was flying down 
the track toward the depot. She wouid 
send for help to Mercer. But square- 
ly in front of the little depot the lo- 








A DARKY’S PRAYER. 


A white minister was conducting re- 
ligious services in a colored church 
in North Carolina recently. After ex- 
horting a bit, he asked an old colored 
deacon to lead in prayer, and, accord- 
ing to the Roanoke News, this is tha 
appeal which the brother in black of- 
fered for his brother in white: “O 
Lord, gib him de eye of de eagle dat 
he spy out sin afar off. Glue his hands 
to de gospel plow. Tie his tongue to 
le line ob truth. Nail his ear to de 
xospel pole. Bow his head way down 
yetween his knees, and his knees way 
iown in some lonesome, dark and nar- 
rer valley, where prayer is much want- 
»1 to be made. ‘Noint him wid the 
kerosene ile of salvashun and sot him 
on ure.” 
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from $50 to $75 per acre. 


LINE IN 
NORTH 
AND 
SOUTH 
DAK. 


write to 











D. W. CASSEDAY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Excelient lands can still be had at $10 to $15 per acre, that in five 
years will readily sell for $30 per acre. 
These lands are equal in productiveness tolands in Iowa that bring 


You will find intelligent neighbors and good schools. The era of 
cheap lands is rapidly drawing to a close. The longer you wait the 
more you will have to pay. If you would be convinced ot the thrift and 
prosperity of the Dakotas, visit the region along the “Soo” Line this fall. 

Low rates to homeseekers on the “Soo” Line. For descriptive maps, 


LAND AGENT 
“SOO” RAILWAY, 
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comotive stopped and the b.ack- 
masked man sprang from the cab win- 


dow and darted across tne platform 
Hardly thinking what she was doing, 
Polly ran, up on the other side, the 
fireman's side of the engize, and, rais 
ing herself up, peered into the cab 
She haa half expected to see her fath- 
er’s dead body lying on the floor, for 
she had heard much about the terrible 
doings of train robbers. 

Throuzh the cab window she could 
see the robber sitting at her own little 
desk in the depot sending a message 
It flashed over her all at once that he 


Was wiring to Mercer that the expres; * 


was delayed, thus preventing any 
alarm. The robber had pushed up his 
mask and she saw him plainly. 


What should she do’? She dared not 
enter the office, and she, a mere girl 
could be of no service where the rob 


bers were makicg tl “wo attack on the 
train. «i: only she had tne little re 
volver .aac lay in the dr: — of her 
desk—she set her teet! as she 
thought what she would ns with it. 

At that moment three shots rang out 
clear and distinct, from the detached 
train. The man at the telegraph in 
strument sprarg to his feet and ran 
to a side window in the waiting room 
and looked up the track. 


Now was her chance. Hardly think 
ing what she did, Polly sprang to the 
engineer's’ sid¢ of the cab, threw 


back the reverse lever and opened the 
throttle. The vig steel wheels bega: 
to turn, very slowly at first. Farther 
and farther the throttle opened and 
faster and faster turned the wheels 
and yet they did not go half fast 
enough to suit Polly, who was now 
glancing half fearfully over her 
shoulder. 

Suddenly the depot door was thrown 
open and she saw the robber dart up 
the track. He had his pistol in his 
hand. He was ‘pointing it at her and 
shouting for her to stop. But the en- 
gine was now going at good speed 
and, run, as he would, the robber could 
not catch it. But he stopped and fired, 
the bullet ripping through the cab 
cover above Polly’s head 

The engine was now tearing dowr 
the track at full speed. Polly knew 
that it must be fired or it would not 
go far, and so, leaving ..e throttle 
open, she sprang to tne coal pit, uung 
open the fire hole, and with the heavy 
shovel inher small white handsthrewin 
load after load of coal. When. she re 
turned to her place she could see the 
first signal light of Mercer already 
blinking into view. She pulled down 
on the whistle cord and the engine 
shrieked its distress. 

Five minutes later Polly strained at 
the heavy reverse lever, turned hard 
on the air brake and brought the great 
iron horse to a sudden standstill. How 
she evermanagedto stammer the story 
she never knew, but in a few minutes 
the engine was headed back with a 
half a dozen armed men aboard of her. 
Behind her came another load of men 
on a switch engine and two men were 
racing up the street of Mercer calling 
the alarm. 

They heard firing before’ they 
reached Kane Creek, but it ceased 
soon afterward. The robbers had gone. 
They had taken with them much 
plunder from the passengers, but they 
had not been apie to get into the ex- 
press safe, although they were at 
work drilling it open when relief came 

From the time that the engine 
stopped tolly was missing. When the 
rescued and excited passengers and ex. 
press messengers began to crowd 
around and inquire the Mercer men 
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ON 30 DAY’S \*~ | 
FREE TRIAL.  . © 


The best steel range or stove, at a lower 
price than dealersaskfor aninferior article— \ 
on 30 days’ free trial. That's the way we sell the 


Kalamazoo \i-j=3,7 
Stoves and Ranges. Pain > 
GX 








Direct from the factory at factory prices. You try t 
it in your own home before you pay for it. Wepay ws 
freight. Send for new free catalogue and cook book. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The largest factory in the United States selling 
stoves direct to the user. 


remembered her. A party of them 

went out to find the girl who had 
brought help to the beleagured train. Clothin Values mas ed 
In a little clump of bushes. they : 
Corduroy Suits $5.15 


heard a man moaning, and an instant | $10. 00 
iater they saw Polly kneeling in the] roduce our Cloth 
A De rtment more 


and, with her father’s head in her| s port 
iap, crying bitierly. And they gath- | por - Age have 
| 







d up the brave engineer and his ick Cana 
lauzshter and carried tuem down to | Suits, same style as illus- 
he tiain, cheering all the way. pe ggg ge 
tngineer Marshal was not badly} enables us to provide the 
1uit, and he was able to be in Mercer bong Ba a 
when the general manager of the pers with a first-class, de- 
‘ : : sirable and well appear- 
ai thanked the blushing Folly of- ing sult, at less than one- 
icially and offe-ed a new and better leans eae Gna 
josition in Mercer. And of course we trust our trade will 
ill the passengers and express mes eT aaatty Costasen 
nce:s heard all about Polly’s brave is the best wearing fabric 
. - oucan buy. The cheap, 
ecd and said a great many pleasant Interior quality is abso- 
hings about her, but Polly being a| sately worthiess 06 as 
sensible girl, only blushed and said | 
she had to do it, and that any other 
rirl woul have done the same under 
the circumstances—which no one be 
lieved, of course. 
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Later, when the robbers were cap- 























guaranteed. It will give 
perfect and satisfacto 
wear. Werecommend it 
to our customers as the 
corduroy suit ever 
furnished at anywhere 
near our special price of 
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ordinary dress pants. 
Remember we guarantee 
this suit. There are many 
cbeap Corduroys on the 
t First-Class ee and if -— did not 
wan Merchand which wou please our 
$ 98 STEEL RANGE. A iy G e s| trade — 4 ve satisfactory, we could offer you a suit 
for muc Lys We want every suit to prove 
For $ 12.98 without reservoir tot now that every suit sold at our 
or shelf; $13, 98 with reservoir, bigh| special priad of 65,75 will be the best Cadvertisoment we 
shelf and closet, exactly as illustrated,| could have Sizcs 36 to44 chest measure, 
we sell this big steel rangethatothers; How to Order—Send chest, waist and inseam meas- 
advertise and sell at €25.00 to 635.00.| ure, height and weight. Mention M114, and enclose 
| Weundersell everyone in stoves) $5.75, We will ship this suit by express at once, If 
ft) and ranges. Write for FREE — nes Sateverted ~y Gescesey Bute. + oy foe our 
Vv « Address, catalogue M. ells all a - a aa Cee 
Stove Catalogue from #4 50 up to $10 00. It’sfree. Addre 
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run the engi 
entire party was convicted and sen- 
tenced to tne penitentiary.—Waverly. 



















/ ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS 


Between Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Kansas City. 


) Great Western Limited | 


The Newest and Most Sumptuous 
Train of Standard Sleeping Cars, Dining 
and Free Reclining Chair Cars 





























Inquire at City Ticket Office, 514 Walnut Street, 
or Union Depot. 
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SCANDAL, 
Far blacker than a raven’s wings, 
It croaks and feeds on unclean things; 
Nor lets the shadow of a doubt 
Soften the lie it furrows out. 


With tongue blades keener 
knife, 

It probes the bleeding wound of life, 

Lays bare the motives and the deed, 

And carrion makes from flower seeds. 


It mangles love, and smears with lust 

Lillies of purity and: trust; 

Fattens on sins of king or slave, 

And fouls with slime a new-made 
grave. 


than a 


* SS * * * 
WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 

Missourt Duilding (permanent; ) cost, 
$300,000. 

Fraternal Orders building, eighty 
rooms; cost, $200,000. 

Magnificent landscape 
planned. 

Beautiful fountains, flowers, shrubs 
and trees. 

Hundreds of groups of costly ori- 
ginal statuary. 

Wonderful electrical 
grounds and buildings: 


Over 20,000 horsepower for Exposi- 
tion uses. 


effects are 


effects on 


Tournament of airships; prizes 


amount to $200,000. 


Intramural Railway to all parts of 
the grounds. 


Ample accommodations at reason- 
able rates for millions of visitors in 
hotels and in the homes of citizens. 


St. Louis is situated on the west 
bank of the Mississippi River, near 
the Missiouri. It is midway between 
New York and San Francisco, the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Great Lakes. It 
has 600,000 population, being the 
fourth city in size in the United 
States. It has an aera of 62% square 
miles, and twenty miles of river front- 
age; contains 8,000 factories, being 
the fourth manufacturing city of the 
world. Twenty-four railroads center 
there. 

* * * * 7” 


HOME-MADE YEAST AND BREAD. 


The following way of making yeast 
and bread from it will be found par- 
ticularly good for winter time with 
its cold nights, or in states where the 
nights are always cool, winter or sum- 
mer. ‘take two quarts of mashed po- 
tatoes, and while hot add one cup of 
flour, one cup of salt; stir in well; add 
enough boiling water to make two gal- 
lons of yeast; when lukewarm add two 
good yeast cakes. In two days—less 
if it is kept warm—the yeast will be 
ready for use. 

To make bread: ‘lake one quart of 
yeast, one quart of warm water, no 
salt—there being enough in the yeast 
—add flour and mold down at once ip- 
to a large loaf. Set in a warm place 
to rise. When light, mold into loaves 
and put into tins to bake. When light. 
put into a hot oven and bake an hour, 
or less, according to the size of the 
loaves. I set my bread in the morning’ 
and have it baked by noon. Having 
no sugar or hops in it, this yeast does 
hot ferment and spoil as other yeast. 
I have kept it two months by putting 
it in a cool place. Bread made witb 
this yeast needs no potatoes other 
than what is in the yeast, and the 
bread is sweet and wholesome. A 


LS 
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thirty years, tells me she prefers thie | 
way of making yeast and bread to any | 
other, and 1, after sixteen years’ ex 
perience, can say the same.—Mahel H "RESTORED 


Monsey. 
Remarkable Discovery Whereb 
One Afflicted with Failing Eesights 


a * * + ~ 
Carrie Nation Knocked Him Down. 


However much people may | 
prove of Carrie Nation’s policy of | 
smashing saloons, everybody will be 2 
glad that she knocked down the loaf. | Cataracts or Blindness Can Be 
er who deliberately walked up to her | 


Permanently Cure Cured at Home. 
and blew a large puff of cigarette | 


smoke in her face. She was walking | An 80-P: ge Book, “The New System of Treat 
owe the street in Charleston, S. C., ing Diseases of the Eye,” Sent Free to 
1, when a smart (?) cadet Se All Who Send Name and Address. 


} 
the smoke in her tace. The smasher] pg, w.o, Coffee, the noted eye specialist of Des 
made for him and like thé coward that Moines, Iowa, has perfected a mild treatment b 
h e was, he ran and tried to get away. | Wtich anyone suffering from failing ey 
A crowd surrounded him and Carrie | 
led out and landed on his jaw an the} 
impudent cur went down on the street | 
and a great shout went up from the} 
chivalrous southerners who had wit- | 
nessed his just punishment. 
a * * * * | 
A few days ago over in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, E. Benjamine Andrews, 
voiced the sentiment of most of the 
people on the foot ball question when 
he declared to the students of the state 
university “that the devil and the spir- 
it of foot ball were occasionally in 
league.” lf one will read of the bru- 
tality, the cruelty, the utter disregard! 
of all rules of safety to the opposition, 
the deaths, the moanings, the violent 
temper shown on the foot ball ground, 
he will certainly endorse every word 
which the distinguished chancellor ut- 
tered on that occasion. The prize Ww. oO. COFFEE, aa. D. 
fighting, the bull fighting arena, the cataracts, blindness or any disease of the eyes can 
gladiatoris1 contests of the old romans Curethemselves at home with mild medicines and 
ae shild’ lav beside the contests without the use of the knife. 13,000 sufferers in 
were child's play beside s all parts of the country were cured last year by 
on the foot ball field. his wonderful absorption method. Judge George 
* * *£ *€ & Edmunds, a leading attorney of Carthage, Ilis., 
1 Bes ee ’ ee » hae hee 79 years old, was cured of cataracts on both eyes, 
The European dog census has been | Mfrs, Lucinda Hammond, Aurora, Neb., 77 years 
completed and shows that France, as, Bae ———¥ on both eyes and ~~ — 
= © ge: . ; » Kurw- | remedies resto’ her to perfect eyesight. 
with 2.864.000 dogs, holds the Euro | are allicted with any ave trouble write t ‘ 
pean record. Not only are there more Coffee and tell him ail about it. He will then tell 
eS ; “rance han in anv »th ar | ou just what hecan do. He will also send you 
wenn ns : ; od : ~ nes ; cine Free of charge his 80 page book,**The New System 
country in surope, yut_ there are) of Treating D iseases of the Eye.” It is full of in- 
more per thousand inhabitants than} teresting and valuable information. All cures are 
any other European country. France | Retmanent. Write to-day for yourself or friend t 
has 75 dogs to every 1,000 of its in- 


habitants. 

Then follows Treland with 73, Eng- 
land with 38, Germany with 31 and 
Sweden with 11. There are 2,200,000 
dogs in Germany, 1,500.000 in Russia, 
and 350,000 in Turkey , though tourists 
who have resided in Constantinople 
aver that this number falls short of 
the actual total, which they think 
to be larger in Turkey than else- 
where. 

In France there is a dog tax. and 
every dog is registered—a condition 
which makes the computation com- 
yaratively easy in that country. The 
cao of dogs in the United States HEAVES CAN BE CURED 
- . . a We have a guarantee cure for Heaves. Coughs oe 
is estimated at from 1,000,000 to 1,500,- pont to cure or your money refunded. One package b 


000 | mail, 60c 12 pkgs. by exp.,with written cuarantee to cane 
. $5.00, WILBUR SEED MEAL CO. +271 2nd St., Milwaukee, Wh. 








W.0.COFFEE, M.D., sutthonees munnatnimnirincin 






George Clark 
ee CIVE YOU 








trouble to sell these pictures, 

ee handsome art produc- 
Su a costing 200 to 500 dollars. 
ladly take them at 25 cents to help 
you win the premium, The Ring guaranteed worth many times 
this small service, but want to introduce “z pictures at once. 
Bend No Money in advanee. | trust you and will send the pictures 
representing 4 gg on ful scenes, all charces p» id, imm lyon 
bearing from you. GEO, B.CLARK, Mgr. 329 Dea: 


done in 10 to 1 co 
The first four you meet will 


















5,000 Agents Wanted to Sell 
oi ‘Frauds of America” or “Beware of Shams,” 


There are in our country 500,000 s windlers, confidence men and similar criminals 
who annually swindle the people out of several million dollars. This Book ex- 
poses all their Tricks and Schemes. You cannot be taken in by swindlers 
after reading it. It is written for the protection of the American people—thousands 
are waiting for it, millions will buy it. Nearly 450 large pages and splendidly 
illustrated. In cloth, only $1.50 postpaid. 

77! Mall AGENTS: THIS IS THE OPPORTTNITY OF YOUR LIFE. We start you in 

# business at ourexpense. Write for our proposition to-day. We 
pay highest commissions, supply books on credit and mail OUTFIT FREE. Sent for 
itnow. Canvassers are earning $10.00 a day. 


windling a Farmer J. Le NICHOLS & GO., N 








friend who has been married over 
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of fine 





their unfashionable families 
stock. 
* + + + * 
Winter Evenings for the Farmer. 
(Continued from Page One.) 

interested. If we hope to keep the 
boys and girls on the farms we must 
not only interest them but sometimes 
it may be best to amuse them. “All 





Mf] Vii ee. m ii: | work and no play makes Jack a dull 
U / | boy.” The winter evenings afford op- 
! 1 Ha | portunity for forming literary clubs 





; | 
The business done at the Chicago 


Union Stock Yards is the largest single 
business in the world, and the entire 
industry has more than 45,000 em- 
ployes and does an annual business of 
more than $500,000.000. 

. * * 7 * 

At the great international medical 
congress held in London a year ago 
last summer, Dr. Koch, the eminent 
German bacteriologist, startled the 
medcal world by declaring that tuber- 
culosis could not be transmitted from 
cattle to the human family. Now 
comes the agricultural department of 
the United States which declares that 
its experimments prove that the dis- 
ease can be transmitted from cattle to 
the human when the condition of the 
subject is suitable. 

* * * « * 

Owing io the trouble between the 
cattle men of Montana and the Can- 
adian authorities it is proposed to 
build a wire fence 700 miles long on 
the boundary line between Montana 
and Canada. The necessity for this 
hugh undertaking arises from the fact 
that several weeks ago a large num- 
ber of cattle that had strayed into 
Canada from this state were seized by 
the dominion officials on the ground 
that they had been smuggled. The 
fence will probably be built jointly by 
the Canaaian and American govern- 
ments and will cost several hunared 
thousands of dollars. 

* + * * * 

There are in the civilized world to- 
day approximately 200,000,000 cattle 
450,000,000 sheep and 125,000,000 
swine, of which perhaps 25 per cent 
of cattle, 45 per cent of sheep and 95 
per cent of hogs are annually avail- 
able for food—making, respectively, 
about 50,000,000 cattle, 200,000,000 
sheep and 120,000,000 swine from the 
world’s stock of primary food animals 
available for slaughter each year. Of 
these the United States possessed in 
1900, as shown by the twelfth census, 
69,438,758 cattle, 61,837,112 sheep and 
64.694.222 swine. In other words, we 
furnish 34.72 per cent of the world’s 
cattle, 13.74 per cent of its sheep and 
51.75 per cent of its swine. A careful 
estimate placed the present value ol 
all the domestic animals in the United 
States at fully $4,000,000,000. 

+. * +. * * . 

The Maryland experiment station 
calls attention to one point that is 
commonly lost sight of in hog-grow- 
ing, and that is that the hog is an 
animal to which sunshine is just as 
essential as it is to the corn plant. 
Neither corn nor hogs can be suc- 
cessfully produced without plenty of 
sunshine. In the South, under nor- 
mal conditions, it is only necessary 
to face pens to the south; allow the 
sun’s rays to reach to the back of 
the pens on the beds and give good 
shelter and protect them from the 
north and west winds. 

In constructing the hog pens for 








| or societies, where the young folks can 
—_—————————— | meet and enjoy themselves and at the 
le j > > > , 
the station, the following rules have | Peay bog comuame, " a 
been observed: | library may be introduced at a slight 
l. It is faced to the south so as/ cost and valuable 1eading be obtained. 
to permit the rays of the sun to shine] [¢ the winter evenings are employed 
upon the beds of the pigs at the ex-| as outlined, the most will be gotten 
trme rear end of the pen in the win-} out of ihem, and they will be a source 
ter season and to give shade in that | of much profit. 
portion in summer. * 
2. The lattice construction  be-| 
tween the pens at the ends and rear 
admit of a free circulation of air 
during warm weather. Farming is at hand. The paper is very 
3. The location of the manure pit | attractive in appearance, printed on 
in the center and below the level} good paper, and the illustrations are 
of the sleeping and feeding floors,| not at all of the cheap variety. * * * 
with afl the drainage toward it, mate- | The topics discussed are certainly of 
rially aids in maintaining a proper | interest to the iarmers.” 
sanitary condition. * * *& * & 
+. Swinging gates close the pigs Texas has more cattle within its 
in their beds while the manure is be-| borders than any other state. In 1900 
ing loaded. it had 9,426,196, lowa recorded 5,367,- 
5. The manure pit is concreted,| 630, Kansas 4,491,078, Nebraska w 
which enables the saving of all liquid | 176.243 and Illinois 3,104,010. As all 
excrements, which, with the pig,| Cattle, whether dairy cows or not (ex- 
amounts to over 51 per cent of the|CePt the very few that become dis- 
— pe or by — are —— 
age , ’ ually turned into beef, practically a 
6. Feed bins are placed in front of | may be considered as “a cattle. "The 
each pen, which facilitates feeding, quantity and value of the beef obtain- 
and aids in keeping different kinds ed, however, is quite another matter. 
of feed for each pen, if desired. The average value of all the cattle in 
oes ) = Texas, according to the twelfth census, 
Every one who has traveled in Mex: | was $1/.38, lowa $26.50, Kansas $26.17, 
ico has observed the inferior quality | Nebraska $25.96, and Ilinois $26.47. It 
of the cattle in that country. Until) is thus seen that the cattle of the other 
recently nothing has been done to im-| four states named averaged over 50 
prove and better their cattle, but they | per cent greater in value than those 
are waking up to the importance of|of Texas. This is largely explained by 
grading up their stock and are now/|the fact that Texas is mainly a breed- 
taking a large number of our cattle | ing ground for cattle, while the states 
to improve the native cattle. The | of the corn belt constitute the prin: 
figures show that the trade is growing | cipal feeding territory of the United 
steadily during the last five years. In| States, taking the young cattle from 
1897 the export values were $36,864: : | Texas and other breeding domains and 
in 1898 it increased to $94,404; in 1899 | finishing them for market. 
it had risen to $138,223; in 1900 they | * + # * # 
were $140,119. If the Mexican. cattle There is a constant strife on the part 
hreeders will secure good bulls and/of all live stock organizations to en- 
not cheap, inferior ones, there is no/| hance ihe quality of animals. This is 
reason why these cattle will not soon | indicated by the fact that a cattle man 
rank with the Texas cattle. The writ | recently paid $9,500 for a Hereford 
‘r, during the winter of 1882, went| bull; another $6,000- for a Shorthorn 
through that country and saw mil-|cow, and many others have given 
lios of iuese cattle that were as in- | $5,000 each for pure bred bulls. The 
ferior a lot as any we ever saw. | day of the old style Texas longhorn is 
There were full grown steers that | past on the range, and he is being sup- 
would not weigh more than six to | planted by the thoroughbred aristocrat 
seven hundred pounds. But the Mexi- | who * ‘runs to meat instead of horns.” 
can people are seeing that there is - ae eee 
"o money in raising that kind of | In our new possessions in the Pa- 
stuff and our fine stock breeders|cific poultry sells very high, chickens 
should do some missionary work down | selling in Honolulu for $15 a dozen 
there and open up a new market for|and eggs at fifty cents a dozen. 


EIGHT DOLLARS {22:22 


a SOLID 
POLISHED. ANTIQUE OAK, DROP HEAD CABINET ‘iewine MACHINE, the 
equal of scwing machines that cost twice the money elsew 

45 for our 56-Drawer, Drop 9 for the beautiful mar 
. Head cnet ae quetry decorated EDGE- 
JEEN SEWING MACHINE. MERE SEW ING MACHINE, 


12,85 Sruneccncsne sn taaas =| $15.20 Sewing. Machiee made 


3 RDICK SEWING MACHINE, 

UR t MINNESOTA, the equal of ar #50.00 and 860.00 agents’ 
These and many other high grade: machines, beautifully illustrated 
and fully 1 at my pe parts, mec — | coon! roots = Fa or if 


Machine Catal u Must 
WEC wan't St RELY SAVE YO 25.00 « ON ANY ty 3 te oF ik 


THREE MONTHS! FHEE THIAL ony teving machine order 


Catalogue, the most wonderful price offeri ever made ae ar 
terms, pay after received offer and THREE MONTH®’F 
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M. O. Eldridge, Acting Director Of: 
fice of Pu lic Road Inquiry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture: “Successful 





manure value. 
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DISEASES OF SHEEP. 

As the old saying goes, the winter | 
is the season of discontent to the 
shepherd. This is because of that) 
want of foresight which is the fre- 
quent failure of the human race. The 
good easy man whose habit is to take 
things as they come, will never make 
a successful shepherd. This is for 
the reason that he never trouble: 
his mind about tomorrow, but goes 
on the old principle, let every day 
meet what every day may bring forth. 
This kind of a shepherd is doubt- 
ful of the statement that the inevit- 
able losses of sheep in flocks at the 
worst need never be more than three 
ont of every hundred, old and young, 
good, bad and indifferent, and subject 
to all ordinary accidents, says the 
American Sheep Breeder. 

It is the commonest thing to hear 
from persons who are complaining 
that their sheep are not doing well, 
and they allege that the cause is| 
that sheep were kept on that farm 


twenty years ago. And there are) 
hundreds of reasons alleged that | 


are good for nothing, for one that 
touches the actual cause. Generally | 
this is the feeding. Something in it 
or something that should be, is want- 
ing. After feeding comes the water-| 
ing. Quite often it is the want of it 
that is blamed, under the belief that 
sheep will not drink for days at a 
time when on good pasture. What a 
mistake this is. If a 1.ock is watched 
when it is in the most luxuriant 
clover and grass pasture, the sheep 
will be seen to go down to the water 
several times a day to drink. Even 
sheep fed in the winter on turnips, of 
which 92 per cent is water, will drink 
four or five times a day, and of course 
will void a proportionate quantity 
through the kidneys. How few shep- 
herds think of what this simple palpa- 
ble fact means! What do they think 
of the office and purpose of these 
organs? When the good housewife 
drenches the kitchen floor with water 
what is the purpose for which she 
takes such thoughtful pains? Sim- 
ply to get rid of the wastes of the 
household, the filth let us say,, which 
otherwise would gather until the! 
house became polluted and a sink of | 
unwholesomeness, and a most pro- 
ductice source of disease. Now 
the kidneys of an animal are like | 
this kitchen. Waste matters gather | 
in the animal and pass off through 
the kidneys. Most of all the excess | 
of protein of the food, which is very | 
inflammatory matter, goes off by the 
kidneys in the urine which is secreted | 
by them. Thus the kidneys are one} 
of the most important drains of the | 
animal’s system, and the more they | 
are brought into action by a full sup- | 
ply of water the more the animal is | 
cleansed and purified. The most com. | 
mon and virulent diseases of animals | 
are those of the nervous system af.- | 
fecting the great spinal nerve, and | 
the brain; the former being the great 
conveyor of nervous action from the | 
source of it—the brain—to the whole 
distributed nervous network which) 
supplies the whole body from the 
great center, the heart and stomachs, 
to every inch of the skin. Nay, so 
close are these nerves arranged 
through the body that the finest 
needle may not be merely touched 
to any part, but these myriad senti- 
nels send word to the brain, and the} 
animal starts to escape or struggle; | 





PRICE $2.87 
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SHOT. 


IN THE HAZARD POWDER EVENT. 
MOST CAREFULLY LOADED SHELL ON SALE TODAY. 
12 aa pA Be POWDER, 1% OZ. CHILLED 


SCHMELZER ARMS CO.. Kansas City, Mo. 





SCHMELZER 
HAND LOADED 


NOTE WHAT THE STRICTLY 

AMATEUR SHOOTERS DID AT 

THE LAST MO. STATE SHOOT, 
‘W.H. HERR, OF CONCORDIA, KANS., 
WON THE SCHMELZER TROPHY, EM- 


BLEMATIC OF THE WORLD'S CHAMPION- 
LN \ SHIP AT INANIMATE TARGETS, W. S. SMITH, 
GREENWOOD, MO., BROKE 92 OUT OF 100. 

g J. H. BRAMHALL KILLED 60 LIVE BIRDS STRAIGHT 


THEY ARE THE 


GUN CATALOGUE FREE. 





being inadequate 
lies strug- 


or its vital forces, 
to contend, it drops and 


gling until it dies. The most fre- 
quent diseases of sheep—which fig- 
ures carefully collected by expert 


veterinarians all agree to be correct, ; 
are those of the nervous system and | 
due to the want of due action of the 
kidneys. 

And now the season is at hand when | 


| sheep going down, lying on its side 


back, strug-} 
unable to} 


neck thrown 
its legs, but 


with the 
gling with 


. . . . | 
| stand; or it will be going about in| 


or another, or it| 


a circle one way 
may stand with its head down pressed 
against a wall or a fence, or it may 
wander about aimlessly acting as if 
blind, and all thus go until in time 
nature gives way and the sheep slow- 
ly die without any possible help. 
Thus it is important to know and pre- 
pare for these troubles which are 
so frequent that they make up two- 
thirds of the cases which come to 
the notice of veterinarians, and 
scarcely a sheep is saved. To avoid 
this class of diseases is easy and pre- 
vention is the only cure. And this is 
the way: 

Supply pure water in abundance to 
the sheep. Keep the air in which 
they breathe pure. Avoid overfeeding 
with foods too rich in protein, such 
as alfalfa hay, chiefly; wheat screen- 
ings, bran and oil meals. Do not 
feed too much rich food but let one- 
half consist of corn fodder, oat straw, 
peas and oats, hay grown together, 


'the shepherd will be worried by the| Sheep 





and corn meal, with sound clean clov- 


er hay; and all feed strictly free 
from smut, rust, mildew, or any other 
fungus. Where it is possible let the 
sheep run in a corn stubble field, 
and in the fence rows there may be 
plenty of brushy stuff, elders or 
briers, or there is an adjacent half- 
cleared lot, turn them into it in fine 
weather to get half their feed. This 
is for the farm flocks; for the range 
most of the precautions to 
evade these diseases will be to keep 
them out of sloughs or swamps, to 
supply with clean soft water; better 
let the sheep eat snow than to drink 
the hard magnesia water so abundant 
on the plains; and get a supply of 
good sound grass or alfalfa hay to 
feed with one-half straw, or corn 
fodder quite free from smut. By 
care to thus provide for the health 
of the flock one may reasonably ex- 
pect to come out in the spring, bar- 
ring accidents from storms not pre- 
pared for and averted, under the aver- 
age of three in a hundred. 


A Good Neighbor 


loss 












may be spoiled 
by a bad fence. 


ifYouUse £2 


no stock will cross the line. We sell direct to 
farmers at wholesale prices. You save the mid- 
dieman’s profit and get the best. Send at once 
for circulars and special discounts, 


Advance Fence Go. 123 F St. Peoria His. 
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&s represented and the greatest 
wholesale price and charges. 
both ways. Yow take no chance in ordering 


of the Rocky Mountains send us $1.00. 


around sound hole, mahoganized neck, 
Rich tone. Regular retail price $8.00 


loid guard plate with fancy ormamentat 
pear! position do's. American § 
and 


exccllent quality, but ite enormous sales prove beyond question its 


Handsome 
reddish brown color, nicely shaded, finely polished, inlaid edges, ebonized finger board and tail piece, strong rich tone 
mode! and by far the finest ever sold at our price. This price includes fine Marbleized Paste Board 


‘ f ered 
Tots. extra ifeoordered. 2.00 WORTH OF EXTRAS FREE! 
An offer unequaled by any other Music House in America, on each = we give Extra way I 
ith Violin also a Bow and Rosia with 


THESE SPECIAL OFFERS are by far the most liberal ever made by 


Tuning Pipe, Finger Chart, 3 pieces of Sheet Music. 


any music house. De not miss this My eh ey 


Send for Large Ulus- 
and Directory of 
Music for 1901, which is now read 


FREE TO EXAMINE. 


If you live in lowa, Minn., Wis., Ills., Ind., Ohio, Mich., Penn., N. Y.or N.J., we will send any 
one of these three instruments free for examination 
bargain you ever saw, ‘ake it and pay the 
if not perfectiy satisfactory we will order it returned at our expense 


the Rocky Mountains send 35 cents with order as a guarantee 


THE FAMOUS “MASCOT”? GUITAR at $2.87 


Solid birch back and sides, handsomely finished in mahogany, best spruce . i 
beantiful strip in back, latest patent -- yn Any 
iniaid with peart dots, nickeled tail piece. Large standard size, Dane pao = yoyo 
= 
$3.67 Buys This Fine “MASCOT’’ MANDOLIN 


Selis at retail for $10.00 Eleven ribs alternate solid mahogovy and walnut with band- 
some strips inlaid between ribs. Fine —_ top with attractive inlaying around edges: cellu- 
mahogani 


crow 
finished, guaranteed true in scale and excellent in tone quality. A 


| STRADIVARIUS MODEL VIOLIN and OUTFIT at $3.12 |. . 


This instrument sells everywhere at retail for $9.00 Our description here gives but a faint idea of its beauty and ' 


This Music Co, is trustworthy and thoroughly 








Examine it yourself and ~~ = find it exactly 
xpress Agent our 


if you live in any other state east of 
of good faith and if you live west 


from us. 


L9°€$ some 


zed neck, ebonized board with 
nickeled tail piece. 


inely polished 
pertect beauty. 


value and popularity. : 
Case. Fine lined wood case for 


Loastin e Pian 







GUARANTEE. 
Pe 
perfect in scale soe, superior 





ten 
8 F. 
Dent Suc 76 E. Sist Street. CHICAGO. MLL. 
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i> 4 Shipment from Ward's 


There must be considerable satisfaction to every 
man when he realizes that he has done some: 
thing wise and creditable, especially when it dis 
rectly concerns the welfareo himself and family. 
Here is a man who is hauling a shipment home, 
content with the knowledge that all his supplies 
for several months have been purchased at whole: 
sale prices, or in other words ata saving of about 
5O per cent over his home prices. 


He has no cause to worry as to what he will find inside 
the boxcs. He has received shipments from us before and 
knows that everything will be found first-class and exactly 
as represented. Even if something is wrong, he knows that 
no firm in the country is more anxious to make it right than 
weare. We have customers everywhere—in every nook 
and corner of the United States. Beyond a doubt some of 
your neighbors deal with us. If you are not a heavy buyer, 
why not join with a neighbor and get your supplies by 
freight? It only takes 100 pounds to make a profitabie 
freight shipment. 


You may neec a catalogue to start with. Our!,000 page 
catalogue containing over 70,000 quotations and 17,000 
\s illustrations will be sent on receipt of 15 cents to partly pay 

the postage. This catalogueis already in the homes of 
\ over 2,000,000 careful buyers and should be in your 

















home atso. Send for it to-day. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


CHICAGO 


The house that tells the truth. 
















WILBUR’S FOOD AW\TEST IT 
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The actual results which we have seen in thousands of cases, have proven beyond doubt that Wilbur’s % ge) tf 4 
Food is abig money maker for feeders. We want to convince youand are willing todo so at ourexpense. ‘ 
WILBUR’S FOOD makes animals fat, sleek and healthy, prevents disease, keeps the blood (aL 
cool, bowels loose, and water clear. It invigorates and fattens stock at small est, and is a money- 
making investment. Por COWS running down on their milk and out of condition_it increases the » 
flow of milk and improves its quality. It prevents contagious diseases among HOGS and quickly and ™ —. 
cheaply fattens them. For POU CUTRY it makes hens lay more and better_eggs and produces better fro 
market poultry. It keeps HORSL.3 healthy and always ready for work. Every pound guaran- ’ 
teed to give satisfaction, ro GCI 
FREE ? A PACKAG Large enough to last one animal two weeks. So great op 
is our faith in Wilbur's Food and sosure are we of 
our ability to prove to you that itis a money-makerthat we give you a practical test of its value. see 
Write us, giving name, post office in fall, number of cows, hogs, horses, poultry and number no 
of acres in your farm, stating if you have ever used Wilbur’s Food. If you have not used it, we will send 
you asample of Wilbur’s Food, transportation fully prepaid. Write for it at once. Do not delay. We are the dw 
oldest manufacturers of Stock and Poultry Food in America and refer you to any bank in the country. ura 
WILBUR SEED MEAL COMPANY, 503 Second Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. loo 
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$400.00 Cash for the Largest Th 
Sheep in the World ~ 
m ana 
tioi 
We hereby offer $400.00 cash for the largest Ram of ior 
any breed or cross. Ram to be weighed November 20, of 
1902, and sworn statement of owner and weigher and @ 
three witnesses to be forwarded to the ‘‘AMERICAN aero 
SHEEP BREEDER,’’ Chicago, Ill, Ram winning this the 
offer to be delivered in Chicago at the Live Stock Show an 
in December, 1902, when the $400.00 will be paid by he 
International Stock Food Co. hem 
“International Stock Food”’ is prepared from Herbs, Seeds, Roots, Barks. It makes Lambs ng 
or Sheep grow rapidly and keeps them healthy. It also increases the clip of wool. dre: 












IT CONTAINS 83° 183 LARGE FINE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS, HOGS, POULTRY, ETC. . 


The C Printed In Six Brilliant Colors. It cost us $3000 to have our Artists and Engravers make these Engravings. Our International Stock Book contains a finely illastrat 
wate Besusteent that Will Save the Hundreds of Dollars. This illustrated Stock Book also gives Description and History of the different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, 
Hogs and Poultry of All Kinds The CAitor of this Paper will tell you that you ought to have our Stock Book for reference. 
O23" WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 WORTH OF “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF LOOK IS NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
This Book Mailed Frec, Postage Prepaid, If You write Us (letter or postal) and (@" Answer These 3 Questions: 
ist—Name this Paper. 2nd—How much stock have you? 8rd—Did you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs? 


_ [International Stock Food Co., MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN., U. 8S. A. 
DEALERS SELL THESE INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD INTERNATIONAL WORM POWDER NTERNATIONAL GALL ¢ 
ON A’ SPOT CASH NTERNATIONAL POULTRY FOOD. INTERNATIONAL COLIC CURE NTERNATIONAL-HEAVE « 


SILVER PINE HEALING 









Largest Stock Food Factory in the World. | 
© Capital Paid in, $1,000,000, A 























USE AILLER NTERNATIONAL HARNESS SOAP 





ARANTEE INTERNATIONAL | 





